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This War and the Teacher <7#%& 


A Statement Prepared by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education 


War Challenges Education 


Today we of the United States are caught up in a great crisis of civilization. 
All we believe in is at stake. A war must be won; a peace must be created. These 
tasks are indivisible and will require generations. We have begun the work; our 
children must carry it through. 

The challenge is imperative and universal. All citizens wish to serve their country 
well and wisely. All look to government for guidance, but each is aware of the 
responsibility of personal decision. Each asks himself, “Should I continue at my 
present post, or should I seek to serve elsewhere?” Teachers, like all others, are 
facing this issue. 

What is the role of education in this time of conflict? What should the teacher 
do to serve his country now? What should the people do with respect to teachers? 
These are questions affecting the whole Nation: Our million teachers, our 30 million 
students in school and college, and all the rest of us, whose places these young folk 
so soon must fill. 


The Value of Teaching in Wartime 


We in the United States believe in education. We think it is important. But 
much that we think important we are giving up or cutting down in the interest 
of victory. Some goods, on the other hand, have achieved increased significance; 
more, not less, effort is being poured into their production. What should we do 
about teaching? 

What, to put it another way, should we do about our children? We know, of course, 
that they cannot be fully spared. All must be affected by the rigors of war; many will 
be orphaned by war. But we mean to protect their lives, to see to it that they have 
proper food, and clothing, and shelter. What, however, of their minds, of their powers 
of understanding? What of their emotional needs and of their basic convictions? 
What of their ability to serve their country effectively as they pass from school and 
college into the armed services, into war industry, into other spheres of significance 
for war and peace? 

This is a war of depth. Armed men must bear the brunt of instant battle; industry 
must produce prodigally the instruments of conflict; but the ultimate resource is 
personal devotion, purpose, understanding, and competence. That resource will be as 
fundamental when war is ended as it is today. Then, we know, the real battle will 
only have begun. For the winning of that battle, the battle to create a world of 
freedom and justice, we shall have to look chiefly to those now young. 

Is it not clear then that the quality of teaching must be sustained and strengthened 
in wartime? Must not experienced teachers, lacking a clear call to duty elsewhere, 
stick to their posts and redouble their efforts? Must not the flow of able new teachers 
to the schools be maintained? If we say “Yes” to these questions we must be prepared 
to take action in support of our conviction. For the situation is already threatening. 


(Turn to page 2) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR VicTory replaces School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The current volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 tc 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during war times. 


This War and the Teacher 


(From page 1) 
Threats to Teaching in Wartime 


We know what happened to teaching 
during the last war. Then experienced 
teachers were drawn away by the tens 
of thousands, many to the armed forces, 
far more to industry. Then, too, college 
enrollments fell sharply, and with them 
the supply of well-prepared new teachers. 
Vacancies mounted swiftly. Thousands 
had to be filled by persons poorly pre- 
pared and poorly suited to their tasks; 
thousands were never filled at all. At 
the war’s end those’ who had been em- 
ployed in desperation often could not be 
dislodged; many who have never taught 
well are still in service. 

Today an even graver prospect threat- 
ens. If we do not act wisely and at once, 
past errors will be multiplied. It is right, 
of course, that many teachers should 
take up arms, that others should shift to 
new occupations where they are capable 
of performing a superior national service. 
It is to be expected that teacher educa- 
tion should suffer disturbance, that 
former teachers should be summoned to 
resume their duties. But a degree of 
disruption is easily possible that would 
net a dangerous social loss. 

What we must consider are the attrac- 
tions, for teachers and those preparing 
to teach, of other opportunites. First 
is the appeal to patriotic fervor. It is 
not easy for the individual teacher to de- 
cide that he can serve his country better 
where he is than by entering the armed 
services. Yet the Director of Selective 
Service recognizes that this may be true 
and has recommended deferment for 
teachers of certain subjects who cannot 
readily be replaced. 

It is war industry, however, that 
threatens to attract teachers in the 
largest numbers. Here women as well as 
men are needed, and by the millions. 
Here a sense of being close to the battle 
line is also offered. Here, finally, wages 
are available far exceding those of 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, espe- 
cially of women teachers in the rural and 
small town elementary schools. 

Already there are shortages of teachers 
of industrial arts and agriculture, of 
physical education for boys, of science 
and mathematics, of home economics 
and commercial subjects, and of instru- 
mental music. Young men are being 
drawn away from superintendencies and 
principalships. The great impending 
threat is of a loss of women teachers 
in smaller communities. And as the ex- 
perienced teachers withdraw, the 





chances of holding college students— 
equally acceptable to industry—to their 
preparation for teaching must steadily 
decline. 


What Should Teachers Do? 


The situation presents a challenge first 
of all to each individual teacher. To 
each it must be said: Do not lightly leave 
your post of present duty. Good teach- 
ing is desperately important in war- 
time, and for teaching you have been 
educated. The chances are overwhelm- 
ing that you cannot be adequately re- 
placed. If your Government calls, you 
will, of course, respond. But unless you 
are called, or unless you are fully satis- 
fied that you can serve more valuably 
elsewhere, serve where you are. 

Serve, moreover, with full conscious- 
ness of today’s needs—and of tomorrow’s, 
The war puts new demands upon us all; 
to all it offers new opportunities. Strive 
to sense those opportunities, to weigh 
them wisely, to rise with intelligence and 
devotion to their challenge.* Do not be 
satisfied with past accomplishments; 
forge ahead vigorously to higher levels 
of performance. Join freely with the 
whole community in service to the Na- 
tion and its ideals of freedom and world 
order. Help your boys and girls to do 
their part now, and to prepare them- 
selves well for the tasks ahead. How 
could you perform a greater service? 

To young men and women preparing 
for teaching a similar challenge must be 
directed. 'To such it must be said: Think 
long before you yield to other calls. The 
opportunity to serve your country 
through teaching was never so great. 
The 29 million school children of your 
country never needed wise guidance by 
well-prepared teachers so badly. 

Sharpen your perception of what it 
means to guide those children. Devote 
your full energy and understanding to 
learning all that is needful for teaching 
superbly today and tomorrow. Deter- 
mine through membership in a great 
profession to play your part in winning 
the ultimate victory. Press forward 
more devotedly and more rapidly than 
before. 


What Should School Officials Do? 


There is also a challenge to school 
officials, who are in positions of great 
influence. To them it must be said: 
Prove to the teachers that they are ap- 
preciated. Help them to understand 
fully the value of the services they are 
performing. See that all have oppor- 
tunities to contribute to the war effort, 
outside as well as inside of their class- 
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rooms. Encourage imagination and re- 
sourcefulness. Aid those who are eager 
toimprove their teaching. Give recogni- 
tion to outstanding accomplishment. 
Set an example of democratic behavior. 
Strengthen the schools’ relationships 
with the community. Encourage the 
teachers to respond to community needs 
in new ways. Help the people to under- 
stand what the teachers are doing. Show 
them its importance for war and peace. 
Be sure they understand what sacrifices 
teachers are making when they resist 
the attractions of other opportunities. 


What Should the People Do? 


Teachers and school officials cannot 
meet their challenge unaided by the 
people. They do not stand alone. What 
they can do depends upon the support 
given them. To the people, then, it must 
be said: Manifest your belief in the value 
of good teaching in wartime. Make the 
teachers understand that you appreciate 
their devotion. Give them your personal 
assistance whenever opportunity arises. 
Suppor. the schools wisely. Compare 
your teachers’ salaries with what they 
might earn in war industry. Consider 
whether it is just and reasonable to ex- 
pect them to absorb the full sacrifice of 
rejecting opportunities to double or 
treble their income. 

Consider, indeed, whether it is not es- 
sential that new State and Federal funds 
should be sought to preserve good teach- 
ing. Must not salaries be adjusted in 
many communities if teachers are to be 
able, without undue personal sacrifice, to 
serve where they can truly serve best? 
Must not young people have help if they 
are to complete more quickly a proper 
preparation for teaching? Must not in- 
struction be freely provided for former 
teachers, called back to service, if they 
are quickly to attain a high level of com- 
petence in terms of the educational 
needs of today? 


The Gist of the Matter 


In wartime, good teaching is more im- 
portant than ever. But conditions are 
such that there is imminent danger that 
teachers in large numbers will be drawn 
away from the profession. Each indi- 
vidual teacher should stand by his post 
until sent for or until fully convinced 
that his services elsewhere will be of more 
value to his country. Each should strive 
to rise to the demands of a tremendous 
present, of a fateful future. Young 
People who are preparing for teaching 
should stick to their purpose lacking clear 
evidence that society has greater need 
of them for other duties. School officials 
should encourage and support teachers 


vigorously. The people should prove that 
they appreciate what good teaching 
means to our Nation, and that they are 
determined that good teachers shall be 
prepared and retained. 

Now, in a great crisis of our civilization 
when the guidance of youth has become 
a matter of supreme moment, teachers 
must rededicate themselves, and the 
people must reaffirm their appreciation 
and support. 


Budget Bureau 
Director Makes 
Recommendations 


Declaring that this “is not the proper 
time for reducing State and local tax 
rates,” Harold D. Smith, Director, Bur- 
eau of the Budget, made recommenda- 
tions of particular interest to school 
boards and school officials in an address 
before the Council of State Governments 
at Chicago, on May 15. 

The section of his address on “Wartime 
Unity on the Fiscal Front” which puts 
forward a policy significant for school 
finance, follows: 

“State revenues on the whole are 
still increasing, and the yields of some 
important taxes will continue upward as 
income payments and the volume of 
business activity reflect the further ac- 
celeration of war expenditures. There 
will be trouble spots, of course, but for 
the States generally the outlook is not 
predominantly dark. 

“Balances in State treasuries already 
have accumulated to unusual levels in 
several instances. Immediately such a 
situation appears, a pressure for tax re- 
duction begins. That pressure mounts— 
and mounts—and mounts. It is a pres- 
sure for which I have much sympathy. 
Our people have felt the impact of heavy 
increases in Federal taxes. They face 
more and heavier increases. Naturally 
the taxpayers look for relief from other 
burdens, and State and local taxes are 
among the burdens that look amendable 
to reduction—particularly when, as is 
the case for many States, revenues are 
running ahead of current expenditures. 

“But the broad public interest, now and 
for the future, requires that this pressure 
be resisted. A period of great inflation- 
ary danger is not a proper time for re- 
ducing State and local tax rates. This 
is a time to maintain tax rates, pro- 
vided the amount that might have been 
left with the taxpayers is used for re- 
tiring State debts or accumulating bal- 
ances—not, I want to make clear, to 


support increased spending or even past 
levels of spending. Federal tax increases 
cannot take up the slack created by scat- 
tered reductions of particular State and 
local taxes; it remains to be seen whether 
these increases will be great enough to 
absorb the explosive inflationary pres- 
sure. Any State and local tax rate re- 
ductions would release further purchas- 
ing power and increase this pressure on 
prices. Certainly the national effort to 
control living costs and war production 
costs would be hindered by such reduc- 
tions. 

“What the States can and should do— 
by cutting expenditures and maintaining 
tax rates—is to build up reserves for 
future use. Those individual States 
which are confronted by serious revenue 
curtailments have especial reason to con- 
serve their financial strength. But every 
State, by retiring debts, accumulating 
bank balances, or buying Federal Gov- 
ernment bonds, can help to fortify our 
national economic security. By these 
measures the States lessen today’s infla- 
tionary danger, they prepare for the con- 
tingency of a shrinkage in their revenues, 
and they create a cushion against post- 
war depression.” 


Eligible for Mechanic- 
Learner Courses in 
Vocational Schools 


Under a revision of the civilian pro- 
gram for the U. S. Army Signal Corps, 
persons who have been classified by se- 
lective service as 1-A will be eligible for 
training in mechanic-learner courses in 
vocational schools. Originally, persons 
in the 1-A classification were not eligible. 

Recruiting for mechanic - learner 
courses for preservice study for the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps is under the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, which will establish 
registers of eligibles. The training will 
be conducted under the classifications of 
junior repairmen trainee (radio) at $1,- 
440 per year, and mechanic-learners 
(radio) at $1,020 per year. The course of 
study will include the use of essential 
tools, basic shop activities and ability to 
read simple circuits and symbols. Each 
course of study will cover from 2 to 3 
months. 

The Division of Civilian Training, U. S. 
Army Signal Corps, has sent to each 
corps area signal officer a quota of those 
to be trained. The quotas were estab- 
lished after consultation with the U. 8. 
Office of Education, the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 
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Educational Planning 


A Matter of Major Importance 


At meetings of educators throughout 
the Nation, post-war educational plan- 
ning is being given consideration as a 
matter of major importance. 

The following reports of planning ac- 
tivities from some meetings already held 
have been received in the U. S. Office of 
Education: 


State Departments of Education 


Three State departments of education 
report definite arrangements for plan- 
ning. Michigan has changed its division 
of instruction to the division of instruc- 
tion and planning. In the State Depart- 
ment of Connecticut, the division of re- 
search has been changed to the division 
of research and planning. In New York, 
the State Department of Education is es- 
tablishing planning committees for the 
reorganization of secondary education 
throughout the local communities in the 
State. 

The State Department of Michigan 
held a conference last month to discuss 
the reorganization of school districts af- 
fected by the Willow Run plant of Wayne 
County. The county superintendent and 
representatives of the school districts 
concerned met with the State depart- 
ment officials. John Guy Fowlkes, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the U. S. Office of 
Education Planning Committee and Wal- 
ter D. Cocking, Executive Officer, Com- 
mittee on Program Planning, Federal 
Security Agency, participated. 


Planning Commissions and Projects 


A long range program of vocational 
guidance and school training for men 
and women who will face new problems 
when peace comes is being studied by a 
commission of 35 educators and indus- 
trialists organized under the Institute 
of Adult Education in cooperation with 
the Wartime Commission of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The study will ex- 
plore post-war adult education problems 
and will recommend action to prevent 
unnecessary dislocations later. It is ex- 
pected that the first report will be avail- 
able this summer. The group, headed by 
George D. Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is called the Com- 
mission on Post-War Training and Ad- 
justment. 

An Institute on Educational Recon- 
struction sponsored by the U.S. Commit- 
tee on Educational Reconstruction and 
New York University was held recently 





in New York, N. Y. The problems of 
post-war educational planning were dis- 
cussed. The U. S. Office of Education 
was represented by Dr. Fowlkes. 


Conferences 


The University of Minnesota recently 
held a conference on education and post- 
war planning at its continuation center. 
The discussion centered around the pro- 
gram which public education must im- 
plement when the war is over. 

The main theme of the annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education 
held in Chicago was the problem of 
building “a solid framework for the pe- 
riod of world reconstruction to follow” 
the war. At this conference Lt. Exton 
pointed out that the character of educa- 
tion received by many men in college has 
not been such “as to develop mental dis- 
cipline and habits of clear and concisive 
thought ... which are necessary charac- 
teristics of military and naval leader- 
ship.” 

The University of Virginia plans to 
hold its sixteenth Institute of Public 
Affairs from July 5 to 12, in which post- 
war planning is to have a prominent 
place. The New Jersey branch of the 
League of Nations Association held a 
conference on post-war problems at 
Montclair Teachers College. The func- 
tions of public schools in the war emer- 
gency and post-war period were discussed 
at a panel representing the Arizona 
school superintendents and principals at 
the University of Arizona. 

The National League of Women Voters 
in its convention in Chicago, discussed 
various post-war problems having to do 
with Federal and State relationships. 


Addresses on the Subject 


Post-war educational planning was 
discussed recently by speakers at the fol- 
lowing meetings: Regional Conference 
for Teachers of English, Baton Rouge, 
La.; University of Missouri’s Annual Law 
Day Banquet, Columbia; Town Hall 
luncheon, Los Angeles, Calif.; meeting 
of the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia, Pa.; University of Denver, 
Colo.; Commonwealth Club, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Texas Optimists’ Club, 
Houston; meeting of the American Na- 
tional Committee on the cause and cure 
of war, Ottawa, Canada; general teachers 
meeting i:. Long Beach, Calif.; and at a 
meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society of Madison, Wis. 








AN INVITATION 
Schools, State departments of ed- 


ucation, universities, and other 
groups are invited to send news of 
educational planning to the U. S. 
Office of Education. The Offfice 
hopes to be of as great service as 
possible in the dissemination of in- 
formation regarding this important 
field. 














Textbook Exhibit 


A collection of current elementary, 
high school, and college textbooks, con- 
tributed by the various publishers, is now 
on display in the Library of the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

These volumes have been brought to- 
gether to help administrators and teach- 
ers keep abreast of available new materi- 
als at all educational levels. Teachers, 
students of education, and Govern- 
ment officials engaged in planning train- 
ing courses for the Army and Navy should 
find the collection of special interest, ac- 
cording to Edith A. Wright, Acting Chief, 
U. S. Office of Education Library. 

Publishers and educational leaders have 
expressed appreciation of the project, 
both as a permanent collection of text- 
books located in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and as source materials for educa- 
tional studies. 


Red Cross Service Clubs 


American Red Cross Chairman Davis 
stated service clubs for American troops 
will be opened “as rapidly as quarters can 
be obtained following requests of com- 
manding officers wherever the U. S. Ex- 
peditionary Forces may be stationed.” 

Clubs already are in operation in two 
cities in North Ireland; the American 
Eagle Club has been taken over in Lon- 
don, and a London hotel is being recon- 
ditioned; a club is operating in Mel- 
bourne, and quarters for a second club 
in Australia have been obtained; one is 
operating in New Caledonia; construc- 
tion of a club building in Iceland is under 
consideration. 

At present sites are being surveyed in 
other parts of the British Isles and in 
Australia. Operation of the service clubs 
will be in the hands of Americans, with 
@ man as director, a woman as assistant 
director, several recreation workers, and 
a welfare worker to aid the men in per- 
sonal problems, according to the Red 
Cross chairman, 
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“Another ‘Mr. Chips’ ,’’ Speaker 


Calls Chief of American School 


Systems Division 


Walter $. Deffenbaugh Retires After 30 Years With 


U. S. Office of Education 


Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of the 
Division of American School Systems, 
U. S. Office of Education, for the past 14 
years, retires from that position on June 
30. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh has served the Office 
of Education in various professional ca- 
pacities since 1913. In recognition of his 
distinguished service and in appreciation 
of his abiding cooperation throughout 
the years, the Office of Education staff 
held a luncheon on June 3 in Mr. Deffen- 
baugh’s honor, and presented him with 
a radio and other gifts. In the presen- 
tation he was referred to as the retiring 
“Mr. Chips.” 

Lewis R. Alderman, Adult Education 
Consultant, presided over the ceremonies, 
and Commissioner Studebaker spoke* of 
the wide and helpful contribution the re- 
tiring division chief has made, particu- 
larly in fields of elementary and second- 
ary education, 

After expressing his appreciation for 
the gifts, Mr. Deffenbaugh emphasized 
the great educational progress that has 
been made in the past, and raised the 
question, “Will there be as great progress- 
in education within the next 30 years as 
there has been during the past 30?” 


Presents 30 Years Outlook for 
Future 


In answer to that question Mr. Deffen- 
baugh read the following paper which he 
had prepared for the occasion: 

“There will be greater progress in edu- 
cation within the next 30 years than 
during the past 30, if we maintain our 
democratic form of government, if edu- 
cation continues to be a State and local 
function, and if school people study social 


and economic conditions and adapt the 


schools to changed conditions. 


Large Community Units 

“During the next 30 years we may ex- 
Pect to see all the small school adminis- 
trative units disappear and to see in their 
place large community units embracing 
both urban and rural territory. In some 
instances the unit may be an entire 
county or even several counties. The 
unit will be large enough to provide for 





a school system extending from the nurs- 
ery school and kindergarten through 12 
or 14 grades, and large enough to pro- 
vide for all necessary types of services 
and for schools and classes for excep- 
tional children. 

“There will be fundamental changes 
in the organization of the school system. 
The junior college instead of being a sep- 
arate independent nondescript organiza- 
tion will become an integral part of the 
secondary school. The 3-year junior 
high school will disappear and in its place 
will be a 4-year junior high school, or 
possibly better there will be a 10-year 
school operating as a unit to be followed 
by a 4-year secondary school. At the 
lower end of the educational ladder there 
will be the nursery school and the kinder- 
garten closely integrated with the early 
elementary grades. The program of 
studies will be modified as conditions 
change, that is, if school people look out- 
side of their books on pedagogy long 
enough to become acquainted with the 
social and economic changes that will 
take place. 

“More attention will be given to general 
industrial arts courses for general educa- 
tional purposes, so that there may be a 
big broad basis for special vocational or 
trade courses in the upper grades of the 
high school. Physical education will re- 
ceive new and increased emphasis and 
health services will be greatly expanded. 


New Teaching Devices 

“We may expect to see great develop- 
ments in the use of the radio and the 
motion picture as teaching devices. Be- 
fore the end of the next 30 years television 
will be so fully developed that the schools 
will be equipped with television sets. 

“The school buildings will be of an en- 
tirely different type from those of today, 
just as those of today are different from 
those of 30 years ago. School play- 
grounds will be mitch more ample and 
the children will not be locked out after 
school hours and on holidays. Schools 
will be in session 48 weeks a year so that 
the school program may be greatly 
enriched. 

“Every school system will provide for 
adult education, including parental edu- 
cation. No community will be without its 





forum where the people may consider the 
pros and cons of community, State, na-- 
tional, and international problems. 

“The State will bear a much larger pro- 
portion of the school cost than at present. 
The Federal Government will also make 
appropriations for general education. 

“Thus I might continue to peer into 
the future. 


New Conditions Challenge Educators 


“Whatever the future may be, it is evi- 
dent that educational leadership and 
foresight will be necessary to solve the 
educational problems that will arise 
under the new social and economic con- 
ditions just ahead of us. 

“New conditions will challenge educa- 
tors. They will be a challenge to every 
teacher, to every county, city, and State 
department of education, and also a 
challenge to the U. S. Office of Education. 

“T am certain that the Office staff will 
gladly accept the challenge. Knowing as 
I do the ability of many of the specialists 
in the Office, I am certain that there is a 
vast reservoir of latent or potential ability 
that can be used in the present crisis 
and in the period that will follow. 

“My one wish is that the Office of Edu- 
cation will continue to grow in number 
of staff members and in efficiency. Being 
interested especially in the elementary 
and secondary schools, which are the 
foundation of our educational system and 
which are the only schools that a large 
majority of the people ever attend, I hope 
that within the next few years many 
specialists in the various phases of ele- 
mentary and secondary education will be 
added to the Office staff.” 


Miss Lombard Retires 


Ellen C. Lombard, specialist in parent 
education, retired last month from her 
position with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, after 30 years of service with the 
Office. 

Miss Lombard came with the Office of 
Education to pioneer in the fields of home 
and school cooperation and parent edu- 
cation under the direction of Commis- 
sioner P. P. Claxton. Her activities were 
always closely associated with the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
on whose Board of Managers she served 
for many years. She is a life member of 
the National Education Association, a 
consultant in Home and School Cooper- 
ation of the Association for Childhood 
Education, and honorary vice president 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and of the Maryland State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ sunimarizes information on the important developments 
of the previous two weeks made available by official sources through Thurs- 


day, May 28. 


The War Manpower Commission re- 
ports it is considering a plan to bind 
management in critical labor areas to 
hire workers with certain “critical” skills 
through the U. S. Employment Service. 
The plan would give the Commission 
wide control over movement of workers 
with skills essential to war production. 
The Commission has already directed the 
Employment Service to maintain lists of 
skilled occupations essential to war pro- 
duction in which national shortages ex- 
ist, and to make preferential referrals of 
workers to employers in war industries. 

Chairman McNutt instructed Selective 
Service local boards to confer with local 
U. S. Employment Service offices before 
reclassifying any men in skilled war oc- 
cupations. He said compulsion “may 
from time to time be necessary” in ad- 
ministration of the program. The Presi- 
dent said organized migration of workers 
may also be necessary. 

The President reduced his request for 
WPA funds for fiscal 1943 from 465 mil- 
lion dollars to 283 million dollars because 
the war effort is drawing workers from 
every available source, thereby reducing 
the need for the work relief program. 
The revised WPA program would provide 
for an average monthly employment of 
about 400,000 persons “who will not be 
hired by private employers because of 
age, lack of skills or other handicaps.” 


Transportation 

The WPB said if Americans do not 
conserve tires it may be necessary to 
transfer cars and tires to communities 
where they are needed more. No rubber 
can be spared for new passenger car tires 
in 1942-43 because the armed forces need 
all the Nation can muster from its stock- 
pile, synthetic program and greatly cur- 
tailed crude sources, the Board said, but 
Nation-wide gasoline rationing will help 
relieve the rubber-for-tires shortage and 
counteract potential automotive replace- 
ment parts shortages. WPB Chairman 
Nelson said Nation-wide rationing could 
not be instituted before July 1, however. 

The OPA reported 31 percent of car 
owners in the eastern rationed area re- 
ceived A cards and 37 percent received 
B-3 cards. Local rationing boards will 
be directed to open their ration card rec- 
ords to public inspection soon, the OPA 
said. 





The ODT banned operation of sight- 
seeing -buses, restricted charter buses to 
essential uses, and ordered several com- 
peting lines to pool services, stagger 
schedules, permit interchange of tickets 
and eliminate duplicate runs. The Office 
announced it has begun studies of inter- 
city bus and railroad passenger travel to 
determine necessary adjustments of 
travel requirements to available faeili- 
ties. The Office requested employers to 
help reduce week-end travel by arrang- 
ing midweek departure for employees 
who plan vacations. The motor truck- 
ing industry was asked to form programs 
for elimination of nonessential services 
and less-than-capacity loads. 

Rationing 

Price Administrator Henderson an- 
nounced the Nation “must be prepared 
for the possibility of the greatest losses 
this country has ever suffered in any of 
its wars” and there will be more and 
more rationing of essential articles. He 
said copper and steel have passed from 
the “priority to the allocation stage,” and 
there will be additional shortages in 
power, fuel reserves, transportation facil- 
ities, and trained labor, 


Armed Forces 

The President set June 30 as registra- 
tion date for men 18 and 19 years old. 
Mr. Stimson reported the United States 
will begin training large numbers of 
glider pilots at 27 Army schools on June 
1. U.S. Army Services of Supply Com- 
mander Somervell in London said United 
States and British officials are conferring 
on a program to standardize planes, 
tanks, and other military equipment so 
that such equipment may be interchange- 
able among all United Nations forces. 


Women’s Auxiliary Corps 


The Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps— 
authorized by Congress and limited to 
150,000 members—was organized under 
the direction of Mr®. William P. Hobby. 
The corps started recruitment of 450 
women officer candidates who will be 
trained at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, be- 
ginning July 15. Upon graduation of the 
first officer candidate class there will be 
general recruitment of Auxiliaries for 
the Corps. WAAC members will be as- 
signed 62 different kinds of jobs, will re- 


——— 


place enlisted men who are now per- 
forming noncombatant duties, and will 
serve in continental United States and 
in other parts of the world with U. §, 
Forces. Pay grades are comparable to 
those for menin the Army. Officer can- 
didates must be citizens of the United 
States, between 21 and 49 years old with 
a high-school education or its equivalent, 
in good health and of excellent character, 
They may be married or single. Those 
applying as nonofficer members must be 
between 20 and 45. 


War Finances 

The Treasury Department said under 
quotas for June the 48 States and terri- 
tories are being asked to purchase 
$800,000,000 worth of War Savings 
Bonds. For the first 18 business days of 
May, the Treasury reported, bonds sales 
reached $439,987,000 compared with 
$353,636,000 for the same period in April, 
The Department said the Nation’s 1,000- 
000 retail stores are being asked to de- 
vote their entire sales activities to selling 
War Bonds and Stamps for 15 minutes at 
noon July 1. The goal of the July 
“Retailers for Victory” campaign is sale 
of bonds equivalent to 4 percent of total 
nterchandise sales. 


Response of Candidates 


More than 1,000 electrical engineering 
graduates have applied for Engineering, 
Science and Management Defense Train- 
ing summer courses in ultra-high fre- 
quency techniques, responding to letters 
of invitation circulated by engineering 
schools at the request of the U. S. Army 
and Navy. The military authorities are 
examining these applicants rapidly and 
expected to have about 700 commissioned 
and assigned to institutions for instruc- 
tion before June 15. 


54 Million Lack Legal Proof 


The Census Director estimated 54,- 
000,000 persons in the United States are 
without legal proof of birth. The neces- 
sity of proving citizenship to qualify 
for Social Security benefits or to secure 
employment in war industries has re- 
sulted in a greatly accelerated demand 
for transcripts of birth certificates in all 
the State registration offices. 

When a birth certificate is not on file, 
other evidence, such as church records 
of baptism, family Bible records, or 
transcript of old census records, must be 
furnished. The Bureau is now furnish- 
ing such transcripts of census records at 
the rate of 20,000 a week. 
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.S. Army Air Forces 


The Technical 
Training 
Command 


From “Shangri-La” to Tokyo and back 
again. That was the course selected by 
Brigadier General James H. Doolittle 
and 79 other American flyers who struck 
a mighty blow at the Japanese mainland 
on April 18, 1942. Each plane reached 
its objective, delivered its destructive 
load with remarkable precision and re- 
turned safely. It was a red letter day 
for the ground crews who had groomed 
the armada of North American B~-25’s 
to mechanical perfection, as well as a 
great triumph for the flying crews. 


The Men on the Ground 


Modern military aircraft are built of 
thousands of intricate parts, all of which 
must be kept in proper repair and in per- 
fect adjustment. Air tactics assume the 
ultimate in plane performance and any- 
thing less jeopardizes success, and sub- 
jects the air crews to unnecessary dan- 
gers. So as we read of world-wide Army 
Air Forces offensives, let us not forget 
the men on the ground, the men behind 
the headlines, the men who are trained 
by the Technical Training Command. 
Gigantic Training Program 

The Army Air Forces Technical Train- 
ing Command has spread to all parts of 
the United States in the past few months. 
With leaps and bounds it has developed 
air fields, plane factories, private schools, 
hotels and Army posts, until now it is a 
vast network of schools stretching from 
coast to coast and from border to gulf. 
Nor has the expansion program ceased. 

The task of training thousands of me- 
chanics and technicians needed for flight 
and maintenance crews to sustain the 
Army’s aerial armadas is a stupendous 
one. It is a training problem that will 
increase in direct ratios to the plane pro- 
duction and pilot training programs of 
the Army Air Forces. 

To accomplish this goal of preparing 
More than one-quarter of a million me- 
chanics yearly, and to insure a continu- 
ous source of experts, every available 
source of training in the Nation is being 








Nagi? 


Sustineo Alas 


4 A sustained air offensive is the over-all prelude to any successful military 
campaign. 

In other words, a sustained air offensive is the unrelenting attack on an 
enemy objective, the pounding with continual fury from the skies of a point 
of attack. The success of such an attack depends on its continuation; the 
offensive must be sustained. 

The word sustained, coupled with air offensive, is synonymous with the 
pre-flight inspections and efficient maintenance of aircraft. Without thor- 
ough maintenance as developed by such inspections, an air offensive cannot 
be sustained. 

An airplane that will not fly is probably one of the most useless things in 
the world, and planes that do not get proper maintenance from skilled ground 
crews are soon sitting on the ground. No matter how many thousands of 
planes our factories produce, no matter how many thousands of daring young 
pilots our training schools graduate, neither can possibly serve their purpose 
unless the planes will fly. The planes will fly, however, if they receive skillful 
maintenance and repair at the hands of highly trained Air Forces mechanics. 

There has been little said to date of the importance of the mechanics of 
the Army Air Forces, but their importance must not be underestimated. On 
them rests largely the burden of winning this war. These trained men are 
the ones that sustain the planes in the air and it takes many mechanics to keep 
one flying. It is, therefore, easy to comprehend why the training program 
of the Army Air Forces Technical Training Command is one of the most 
important in the Nation’s war effort. 

The factories are providing thousands of planes. The Flying Training 
Command is supplying thousands of pilotstand the Technical Training Com- 
mand must supply the many fold thousands of mechanics who will repair 
and condition our aircraft. 

There is a strong relationship between the pilot training program and the 
training of the equally heroic ground crews. The two programs are coordi- 
nated and integrated. There is, and must continue to be, a mutual respect 
between the mechanic and the pilot. It would be fatal for a pilot to have 
a shaken faith in the men who have charge of his ship’s maintenance. 
When a plane takes flight, it is all-important for the pilot to know that the 
men who conditioned his ship before it left the ground were skilled, thorough, 
and dependable, and further, that his ship will not fail because of the ground 
crew’s inefficiency. It is the Technical Training Command’s job to see that 
ground crews are thoroughly trained and skilled men. 

The source of manpower for the Technical Training Command is the 
greatest reservoir of mechanically minded people in the world. That source 
is the American youth. Curious American boys searching clocks for their 
“tick,” building and dismantling bicycles, autos, and radios, have had their 
quest for knowledge fostered in our schools by complete vocational training 
courses. This has made the American youth the most apt student of ma= 
chinery in the world today. And the boys of today are the men of tomorrow 
who will keep America’s air arm strong and effective. 


Mas. GEN. WALTER R. WEAVER, 
Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces Technical Training Command. 
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recruited and expandéd. Every plant 
that can train soldiers in the repair and 
maintenance of planes and accessories 
is being coupled with the great training 
centers that form the nucleus of the 
Technical Training Command. 


Widespread Expansion 

From Major General Walter R. 
Weaver, Commanding the Technical 
Training Command, to the newest re- 
cruit, the recent months of expansion 
have been filled with activity. Replace- 
ment centers, such as Shepherd Field, 
Tex.; Keesler Field, Miss.; Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., had to be expanded. Plans 
for new schools at Lincoln, Nebr.; Golds- 
boro, N. C.; Madison, Wis.; Buckley, 
Nebr.; and others, were rushed to com- 
pletion. For administrative purposes, 
the Technical Training Command is di- 
vided into four districts with headquar- 
ters at Knollwood Field, N.C. The first 
district headquarters, embracing the 
East Coast, is at Greensboro, N.C. The 
second district, Middle and Southern 
States, has headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla., is headquarters for the third 
district of Middle Western States, and 
Denver, Colo., is headquarters for the 
fourth district, embracing the far West- 
ern States. 

General Classification Test 

It is impossible to give selectees defi- 
nite assurance of being assigned to the 
Technical Training Command upon in- 
duction into the Army. However, every 
soldier is given an opportunity to express 
a preference at the outset of his Army 
career. Once he has taken the oath, the 
inductee’s next move is to one of the huge 
reception centers scattered throughout 
the Nation. At the reception center, he 
is given the General Classification Test 
to determine his capabilities, and upon 
it hangs much of his future in the Army. 
Every soldier should strive his utmost 
when taking this test. 

It is necessary, for obvious reasons, 
that airplane mechanics be drawn from 
the personnel making “above average” 
on the General Classification Test. A 
large percentage of the men assigned to 
the Technical Training Command are 
fiom the group of soldiers who have made 
100 or better on this first and important 
examination. If an inductee wishes 
eventually to become an airplane me- 
chanic, he should redouble his efforts on 
the classification test and his chances of 
realizing his hopes may be increased 
many fold. 

Once the “new” soldier has made the 
required mark of 100 and has been as- 
signed to the Air Forces Technical Train- 
ing Command, he is sent to a replace- 


ment center such as Keesler Field or 
Jefferson Barracks. There soldiers are 
given 4 weeks of training and every pos- 
sible test to determine the technical 
course for which they are best suited. 
Once this has been ascertained, through 
cleverly devised examinations, the men 
are sent to the technical schools. 


Many Opportunities 

Soon the students are working on 
planes and accessories learning to be air- 
plane mechanics, radio operators and 
radio technicians, aircraft armorers, 
photographers, machinists, welders, 
metal workers, link trainer instructors, 
parachute riggers, weather observers, 
teletypists, administrative clerks, propel- 
ler specialists, instrument technicians, 
power turret and gunsight maintenance 
men, and other specialties. Thousands 
of men in the Air Forces who have com- 
pleted their training at the Technical 
Command’s Advanced Schools also will 
receive “post-graduate” training in the 
principal factories of the aircraft indus- 
try under a new plan recently announced. 

Opportunities for learning and ad- 
vancement in the Air Forces are prac- 
tically unlimited. Soldiers with classi- 
fication test ratings of 120 or more may, 
after 3-months’ service, make application 
for the Air Forces Officer Candidate 
School at Miami Beach and upon gradu- 
ation will receive commissions as second 
lieutenants in the Army Air Forces. It 
is the purpose of this command of spe- 
cialists to fit every man to the work in 
which he excels. Advancement depends 
upon the individual. 
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Education’s Role 


It takes approximately 10 men on the 
ground to keep each of our combat planes 
flying. Production schedules call for 
60,000 aircraft in 1942, and 125,000 in 
1943. These figures offer some concep. 
tion of the vast army of maintenance 
personnel which will be required during 
the next 18 months. Where will this 
manpower be procured? Many will come 
direct from farms, garages and shops, 
commercial airlines, and from the col- 
leges; but the secondary school gradu- 
ates, and particularly those boys who 
have taken training in vocational schools, 
represent the primary source of supply, 

To achieve the “above average” grade 
on his General Classification Tests, an 
inductee must have certain mechanical 
aptitudes, which are usually developed 
through the process of learning by doing, 
Such subjects as mechanical drawing, 
blueprint reading, welding, automobile 
and airplane engine mechanics, machine 
shop, electrical workshop, metal work, 
and patternmaking, as well as mathemat- 
ics, are but a few of the courses which 
can be taught competently in schools and 
which provide fundamental background 
abilities for aircraft maintenance work 
in the Army. 

The importance of the Technical 
Training Command’s role in the Ameri- 
can fight for freedom cannot be over- 
estimated. On the mechanics of the Air 
Forces rests the burden of keeping the 
planes in service. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of intelligent American youth can 
have a hand in this important job. 


U. S. Navy 


New Class of Noted Athletes to Start 
Indoctrination Course at Naval Academy 


Swelling the number of noted Ameri- 
can athletic figures to enter the Navy’s 
vast new pilot-training program, a class 
of 279 coaches and physical training 
instructors started June 15 the recently 
established indoctrination course at the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. 

As in the case of the two preceding 
classes of approximately 200 officers 
each, the third group, upon completion 
of a month’s instruction, will be assigned 
to duty as physical training instructors 
at the Navy’s new pre-flight indoctrina- 
tion schools located at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; and St. 
Mary’s College in California. 





Training in Naval Customs 

The job before these Naval officers is 
to make the 30,000 students entering the 
Navy’s air arm every year stronger and 
tougher than the enemy, physically as 
Well as mentally. Coaches and athletes 
have been chosen as instructors in the 
“toughening” program in the belief that 
they, better than other groups, can mold 
the aviation cadets into aggressive, 
offensive-minded pilots during the brief, 
3-month period of pre-flight schooling 
at the university induction centers. In 
addition to the instruction in physical 
training, the officers will pass on to their 
charges the training in Naval customs 
and traditions gained at the Naval 
Academy indoctrination school. 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration 
War Department Asks CAA To Seek Glider Volunteers 


An urgent call for volunteers to train 
as glider pilots has just been issued from 
Washington. The call came from the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration follow- 
ing a War Department request to help 
locate qualified volunteers among grad- 
uates of the CAA elementary pilot train- 
ing course and other licensed pilots. 

The thousands of pilots who are ex- 
pected to volunteer will go through a 
brief glider conditioning program at 
flying fields located in the Middle West 
before swinging into action at any one 
of the many foreign battle fronts. This 
call throws the door open to thousands 
of pilots eager for action who, until now, 
have been unable to enter the armed air 
services. 

Any male pilot who holds a license of 
private grade or higher and who is be- 
tween 18 and 35 is eligible. Any pilot 
who has satisfactorily completed the CAA 
elementary program, and glider pilots 


who have completed 200 or more glider 
flights are also eligible, as are candidates 
for the Air Forces who failed their 
screening test, but are otherwise quali- 
fied. Physical requirements are not as 
strict as those set up for aviation cadets. 
Vision may be 20/40, correctible with 
glasses to 20/20. Full details can be 
obtained from CAA pilot training repre- 
sentatives. 

Applicants will be enlisted as privates, 
and upon completion of the course will 
be awarded wings and rated as staff 
sergeants, with a monthly income ap- 
proximating $180, including allowances. 
After further experience and demonstra- 
tion of leadership qualities, they will be 
in line for commissioning. 

Following a refresher course on light 
planes, which will feature “deadstick,” 
power-off landings, candidates will re- 
ceive instruction on small and large 
gliders at Army glider schools. 


Young Children In Wartime 


Summer Conferences of Workers 


To help teachers, parents, and com- 
munities protect the health and emo- 
tional stability of young children during 
wartime many colleges and universities 
are offering special workers’ conferences 
during the summer sessions. 


According to information compiled by 
Mary Dabney Davis, nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary education specialist, U.S. 
Office of Education, announcements of 
conferences and course offerings empha- 
size three essentials: First, that the 
guidance and protection of young chil- 
dren is a joint responsibility of education, 
health, ang welfare agencies, and oppor- 
tunities should be provided for workers 
in these fields to exchange ideas, 
Second, that preparation opportunities 
should be included for parents and vol- 
unteer workers who offer to serve as 
aides in nursery schools, kindergartens, 
and primary school programs. And, 
third, that workers are responsible for 
helping the community understand chil- 
dren’s needs for guidance and care in 
both peacetime and wartime and for 
helping to provide adequate programs 
to meet the needs. 

The following references to college 
announcements indicate some of the of- 
ferings designed to increase services for 


children and their families on the “home 
front” of the war: 


Nursery School Short Course 


Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion at Ellensburg offers a “nursery school 
short course” to be conducted from 
June 15 to July 15. It is designed es- 
pecially for trained leaders and volunteer 
assistants needed in nursery schools of 
the States’ defense areas and production 
centers. Previous professional training 
is required for leadership training. In- 
tensive work is offered in child study, 
nursery school procedures, equipment, 
administration, health, and nutrition. 
Tuition is charged only for students de- 
Siring college credit. A special certifi- 
cate is offered by the Washington State 
Defense Council upon completion of the 
course. 


Leadership Workshop 

To help professional people broaden 
their understanding of the major types 
of community service needed for young 
children today, The Mills School and 
Adelphi College in New York, N. Y., offer 
a workshop for the 6 weeks from June 22 
to July 31 to provide “Training for 
Leadership in the Health, Welfare, and 
Education of Young Children.” Factors 


common to all three fields of work such 
as laws, objectives, practices, policies, 
and current trends will be considered 
under the leadership of specialists and 
consultants in each field of work. 

Entrance is limited to qualified gradu- 
ate students holding professional degrees 
and to special students of comparable 
training and experience. Undergradu- 
ate or graduate credit wil! be granted 
upon satisfactory completion of the 
course. 


Family and Child Care Institute 


The Vassar College Summer Institute 
is directed specifically toward family and 
child care services in wartime. Train- 
ing for wartime living is considered nec- 
essary to meet the pressures now chang- 
ing the lives of both adults and children. 
Fathers going to war, mothers employed 
in defense work or volunteer activities, 
goods shortage and economic pressures 
require wise adjustments in home life. 
The institute provides lectures, discus- 
sions, and field trips. Advantage will be 
taken of nursery schools, hospitals, 
clinics, work camps, community recrea- 
tion centers, and civic defense programs 
functioning in and near Poughkeepsie. 
The institute is open to both men and 
women, and to parents and professional 
workers. A 24-hour school is provided 
for children from 2 to 12 years whose 
parents or relatives are enrolled for the 
courses offered. Between June 22 and 
August 1, the institute will hold two 3- 
week sessions and the regular 6-week 
session. 


Child Study Courses 


Summer offerings in child development 
at Mills College are planned especially 
for citizens responsible for making plans 
and formulating policies for child wel- 
fare activities, for boards of directors 
and staffs of child caring institutions and 
child welfare agencies as well as for 
students specializing in the field of early 
childhood education. The announce- 
ment of courses emphasizes the impor- 
tance of child study in times of national 
stress, and the essential need of preserv- 
ing the hard-earned gains in community 
responsibility for standards of child care 
programs. Particular attention is given 
to the application of theory to practice. 
Play groups of children ranging from 2 
to 11 years of age and a nursery school 
afford opportunities for observation. 
The 6-week course is in session from June 
28 to August 8. 


Child Development and 
Parent Education 


The “Sixteenth University of Iowa 
Conference on Child Development and 
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Parent Education,” June 16-17, includes 
forums and discussions on group care of 
children, personal fitness, and the State 
wartime program. This conference is 
open to anyone interested in children. 
The university summer session which fol- 
lows the conference offers courses in the 
education and protection of children 
adapted to the needs of teachers, social 
workers, study group leaders, and par- 
ents as well as for graduate students in 
child development. 


New Curricula 


Other summer courses and workshops 
have been designed to introduce new 
curricula and to reexamine current school 
practices in terms of wartime needs. The 
University of Utah offers a laboratory 
course in elementary education to ac- 
quaint teachers, administrators, and su- 
pervisors with the new Teachers’ Guide 
for the State’s Elementary Schools. At 
the “workshop in rural education” of the 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College special emphasis is to be 
placed upon physical fitness and ways 
in which health and physical education 
may become a practical experience for 
rural school children. The University of 
Vermont offers a summer course on “The 
Preschool Child” which gives special con- 
sideration to problems connected with 
emergency work. The work is especially 
planned for parents, teachers, and 
nurses. “The School as the Community” 
is the topic for a conference to be held 
at the Alabama Teachers College at Flor- 
ence. This conference is concerned with 
the problem of post-war adjustment 
based upon the idea that the “world com- 
munity” to be developed will find its di- 
rection as much through practical experi- 
ence in experimental social organization 
as through theorizing. Specially directed 
study-trips will be taken to nearby com- 
munity schools and to schools in newly 
developed industrial communities. 


Annual Curriculum 
Conference at Peabody 


The annual curriculum conference 
which will be held at George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn., July 23-25 will 
consider the emergency adjustments of 
the school to the Nation’s war effort. 
More than 100 major speakers, discussion 
leaders, and panel members will partici- 
pate in the program. 

Three sessions will be devoted to gen- 
eral meetings on the following topics: 
America at War; Education in Time of 
War; and The World After the War, 


Information Exchange 
A Cooperative Effort 


Gearing its program to educational 
needs of our Nation in wartime, the In- 
formation Exchange has added several 
new series of packets for free loan to 
schools and study groups: Nutrition and 
Defense, Inter-American Friendship and 
Understanding, The Care of Children in 
Wartime, The Role of Women in War- 
time, Victory Gardens, Consumers in 
Wartime, Post War Planning, Aviation 
Education, etc. 

These packets have helped to bring 
new materials quickly to the schools and 
study groups on topics of urgent demand 
in our national program before the in- 
formation was generally available. In 
addition to the new packets, all of those 
previously organized have been continu- 
ously revised and extended until there is 
now a total of 86 different packets, in 
contrast with 36 at this time a year ago. 

Demand for the packets has steadily 
increased. In the first 6 months in 
which packets were circulated (March 
15-September 15, 1941) the Information 
Exchange filled 717 requests for its loan 
packets and catalogs. In the succeeding 
months requests mounted sharply until 
in 1 month alone there were 1,554 re- 
quests for packets and 2,088 for catalogs. 
From September 15 to May 15, 5,063 re- 
quests for packets have been filled. The 
average number of packets requested is 
3, but 20 or more have been sent for use 
at conferences and workshops, 


Requests from Every State 


Organized as a “clearing house of 
printed and mimeographed materials 
showing what educators are doing to 
adapt their educational programs to de- 
fense needs,” the Information Exchange 
has supplied materials in response to re- 
quests from colleges and universities, 
administrators and supervisors, teachers, 
libraries, Federal and community agen- 
cies. Though it serves educators prin- 
cipally, the Exchange has been called 
upon by National, State, and community 
organizations, by health and labor de- 
partments, by lawyers, ministers, sen- 
ators, mayors, and writers. 

Not only have requests come from 
every State, but the circulation of ma- 
terials has also been most extensive in 
States of widely separated § areas, 
Though colleges and school adminis- 
trators in the larger cities made most 
frequent calls upon the services of the 
Exchange, requests from teachers in the 
smallest communities (less than 2,500 
population) constituted the next largest 
number, 


Comments 


Reports from borrowers indicate that 
the packets were used “as background 
for teaching,” “in planning curriculum 
content,” “in teaching a unit,” “for fac. 
ulty meetings,” “for State and local con. 
ferences,” “for civilian defense councils,” 
“for radio programs,” etc. Reports com- 
mend the Exchange service, stressing 
the value to teachers and particularly 
to communities with inadequate library 
service. The packets enable both 
teachers and librarians to keep in touch 
with pertinent recent material. 

The Information Exchange represents 
a practical cooperative effort. Its suc- 
cess has depended upon the cooperation 
of schools and colleges and community 
groups in keeping the Exchange in- 
formed of new developments, new prob- 
lems and their solutions as they arise in 
each community, and upon the contri- 
butions of materials by schools, com- 
munity organizations, publishers, and 
Federal agencies to be exchanged free of 
charge. 


Typical Rehabilita- 


tion Cases 


The Rehabilitation Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education cites below two case 
histories which illustrate services being 
rendered by State vocational rehabilita- 
tion divisions in assisting physically 
handicapped persons to engage in occu- 
pations vital to the war effort. These 
cases, taken from a report submitted to 
the Office, by the rehabilitation worker in 
Covington, Ky., are typical of thousands 
of handicapped persons over the Nation 
who are making a valuable contribution 
to the war effort, according to John A. 
Kratz, in charge of the Rehabilitation 
Division. 

Case A.—Male, age 43, right leg amputated 
10 years ago. When located by the rehabilita- 
tion case worker this man was living in & 
shanty boat on a bank of the Ohio River. 
After the loss of his leg he had not returned 
to his former employment as a bridge metal 
construction man. The home-made, un- 
wieldy wooden leg on which he had been 
getting about was replaced by a modern, well 
fitted artificial leg, and within ° month he 
was at work and making more than a hun- 
dred dollars a week. His employer was 4 
construction company engaged in heavy metal 
construction of an Army firearms plant. 

Case B.—Male, age 23, both legs badly dis- 
abled as a result of infantile paralysis; uses 
braces, also crutches at times. Because of his 
interest and talent in drawing the client was 
entered in a complete mechanical drafting 
course. By centering on the one objective, 4 
4-year course in this field was completed in 
a@ year anda half. He has had two increase 
in salary since he was employed 10 months ago 
by a company making X-ray machines for 
the Army and Navy. 
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Groups Named to Work on Education 


and Manpower 


Problems of education’s role in full mo- 
bilization of American manpower for the 
war effort will lead the list of discussion 
topics before the next U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission meeting 
scheduled for July 15. 

Fulfilling the Commission’s request 
made at the last meeting, Commissioner 
Studebaker announces the appointment 
of a special committee “to bring to the 
attention of the War Manpower Com- 
mission the importance of education as 
an aspect of the conservation of man- 
power.” Members named are: 

R. A. Kent (chairman), L. V. Dennis, 
W. E. Givens, A. G. Grace, H. V. Hollo- 
way, H. A. Jager, Kathryn McHale, W. F. 
Russell, A. J. Stoddard, G. F. Zook. 


Information Center at NEA 


A Wartime Commission information 
center will be a feature of the National 
Education Association convention at 
Denver June 27-—July 2, 1942. This has 
been made possible by the NEA which 
set aside ample space for the center. All 
member organizations of the Commis- 
sion have been invited to supply copies 
of publications which will go on display. 
Attendants will be on hand to guide 
teachers and school officials to various 
sources of information which will help 
them to improve the services of their 
schools in the war effort. 


Link Between State and 
National Wartime 
Commission Urged 

How can we organize our work to help 
Win the war? ‘This question has been 
asked in State departments of education, 
colleges, universities, schools, and li- 
braries. The answers have been varied. 
War committees and councils have been 
formed. Officials have been named to 
head up war activities. Liaison services 
With other war agencies have been estab- 
lished. 

This question of organizing for the war 
effort has been constantly before the 
Wartime Commission. At its April 27 
meeting the Commission heard, edited, 
and approved a statement of policy on 
the relation of the Wartime Commission 
to the wartime commissions or councils 
in the several States. Lloyd E. Blauch, 


of the Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, is completing a study 
of State organization of education for 
the war effort. (Results of this study 
will be reported in an early issue of 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY). 


Statement Adopted by 
the Commission 


The U.S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission has learned that a number 
of States, local school systems, and insti- 
tutions of higher education have estab- 
lished wartime commissions or similar 
organizations to promote, coordinate, 
and unify their activities related to the 
war effort of the Nation.’ In view of this 
development it now seems advisable that 
appropriate relationships be established 
between the Office of Education Wartime 
Commission and wartime commissions in 
the States. This statement is adopted 
by the Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission in order to suggest the character 
and form that these relationships may 
perhaps take. 

The Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission desires to be as helpful as 
possible to all other wartime commis- 
sions. In its relationships to those 
organizations it proposes to do the fol- 
lowing things: 


1. Promote the organization and develop- 
ment of State education wartime com- 
missions. 

2. Facilitate so far as possible the efforts 
of State wartime commissions to co- 
ordinate and unify the wartime edu- 
cational efforts in their respective 
States. 

3. Consider educational questions and 
problems related to the war effort 
and send its conclusions and recom- 
mendations to the various wartime 
commissions and Other groups that 
may be interested in them. 

4. Maintain close relationships with the 
various Federal agencies engaged in 
the war effort and serve as liaison be- 
tween those agencies and the various 
wartime commissions. 

5. Collect from the wartime commissions 
information on their form of organiza- 
tion, objectives, and activities, and 
disseminate this information to the 
commissions and other interested 
groups; serve as a clearing house for 
all information concerning the rela- 
tion of education to the war effort. 


1 As used in this statement the term “war- 
time commission” includes all organizations, 
regardless of name, that carry on activities 
such as are carried on by the wartime com- 
missions on education. 


Wanted: Examples 


Survival of the fittest ideas is 
democracy’s aim. Contribute your 
“success stories” in war work—sal- 
vage, defense savings, citizenship, 
rationing, acceleration, etc. Send 
reports on your war activities to 
the Information Director, Wartime 
Commission, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 








6. Provide whatever assistance it can to 
the wartime commissions by way of 
supplying information on questions 
raised by those commissions and on 
problems confronting them. 

7. Suggest questions and problems for con- 
sideration by the wartime commis- 
sions. 

8. Delegate to one person the function of 
liaison between the Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission and the 
other wartime commissions. 


Desires to be Helpful 
as Possible 


There are a number of ways in which 
the wartime commissions can be helpful 
to the U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission. Among the things which 
it is hoped each of them may do in 
developing and maintaining its part of 
the relationship are: 


1. Develop itself into an organization that 
represents all the important wartime 
educational interests within its par- 
ticular geographical or institutional 
area 

. Develop an adequate program for relat- 
ing the schools and the institutions 
of higher education to the war effort. 

. In the case of a State wartime commis- 
sion, maintain close relationships with 
various State organizations and 
agencies engaged in the war effort. 

. Suggest to the Office of Education War- 
time Commission questions and prob- 
lems for its consideration; make 
recommendations on such questions 
and problems. 

. Keep the Office of Education Wartime 
Commission informed with reference 
to the State waritime commissions’ 
organization and activities. 

. Carry out the policies and recommenda- 
tions of the Office of Education War- 
time Commission insofar as those 
policies and recommendations appear 
to the commission to be advisable and 
appropriate to the particular situation. 

. Consider questions and problems sub- 
mitted to it by the Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission. 

. Delegate to one person the function of 
liaison between the commission and 
the Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. 


As the wartime commissions and the 
Office of Education Wartime Commission 
continue their work it is hoped that their 
relationships will become increasingly 
close and mutually helpful. 
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NEWS... 


Education Making Far-Reaching Adjustments 


Teacher Shortage 


Reports of present and predicted acute 
shortages of teachers reach the Wartime 
Commission in larger numbers each week. 

While some communities are letting 
down the bars on restriction of married 
women teachers, in others married 
women with teaching experience are 
hard to find. In some places married 
teachers are resigning because their 
husbands have increased incomes. 

Steps already taken, or proposed, to 
insure a sufficient supply of teachers to 
keep schools open this summer and next 
year vary, the Wartime Commission 
learns. Beginning June 8 the extension 
division of the Oregon State system of 
higher education offers special teacher- 
training instruction in Portland, Oregon. 
Dean V. V. Caldwell, extension division 
head, announces the training course in 
basic studies required for teacher certi- 
fication in that State. 

To help provide an additional supply 
of trade and industrial education 
teachers, the University of Tennessee 
offers special 3-week courses extending 
through August 3. 

State Superintendent C. E. Roberts 
of Idaho tells of plans to modify teacher 
certification requirements in his State. 
Teachers who no longer teach but who 
wish to be certified will not be required 
to take a new course in practice teaching. 

Texas asks teachers to take special 
summer training. Florida voted to ap- 
prove war emergency certificates, valid 
for 1 year, for persons who score between 
65 and 85 points in teachers’ examina- 
tions. State Superintendent Colin Eng- 
lish made this recommendation. 

Recommendations that local Selective 
Service boards consider occupational de- 

ferment for vocational teachers were 
offered by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Acute shortages were reported 
in fields of vocational agriculture, trades 
and industry, and industrial arts, with 
no adequate replacements foreseen. The 
Association opposes “blanket” deferment, 
but asks for consideration of each case 
on its merits. Most serious vocational 
teacher shortages are reported in Cal- 
ifornia, Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. 


Acceleration in High Schools 

New on American education’s calendar 
is the 3-year accelerated program. The 
Wartime Commission learns that Indiana 
high schools will give 4 years’ work in 3 


years’ time. Summer courses in high 
schools of that State have been an- 
nounced by C. T. Malan, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. They will 
be tried for 1 year, and extended if the 
war continues, 

Memphis, Tenn., high schools will fol- 
low the same plan. Ernest Ball, super- 
intendent, reveals that eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students may take special 
summer work to speed their graduation 
during the war period. Attendance is 
voluntary. 

In Philadelphia, high-school seniors in 
good standing were released from classes 
5 weeks in advance of graduation to take 
war jobs or to enter the military service. 

Baltimore’s Board of School Commis- 
sioners, however, recently voted “That a 
diploma shall be granted to pupils enter- 
ing the military or naval service of the 
United States only if the work required 
for graduation has been completed.” 


Acceleration in Colleges 

Our Nation’s college and university 
enrollment this summer is probably the 
greatest in educational history. Accel- 
eration for war service is the watchword. 
“Trimester” is a new word in the higher 
education dictionary. 

General approval of the idea of ac- 
celerated programs of medical education 
for the duration of the war, subject to 
provisions for protecting the quality of 
instruction, has been announced. The 
Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Association of Medical Colleges, 
and the Federation of State Medical 
Boards of the United States have granted 
this approval. 

The following 49 schools have adopted 
accelerated programs. This involves ac- 
ceptance of entering students as well as 
graduation of a class every 9 months: 

University of California Medical School. 

University of Colorado School of Medicine. 

Yale University School of Medicine. 

Georgetown University School of Medicine. 

George Washington University School of 

Medicine. 

Emory University School of Medicine. 

University of Georgia School of Medicine. 

Loyola University School of Medicine. 

Northwestern University Medical School. 

University of Chicago, The School of Medi- 

cine. 

University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

Indiana University School of Medicine. 

State University of Iowa College of Medi- 

cine. 

University of Louisville,School of Medicine. 

Louisiana State University School of Medi- 

cine. 


Johns Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine. 


———. 
‘ 


University of Maryland School of Medicine 
and College of Physicians and Surgeons, 

Boston University School of Medicine. 

Harvard Medical School. 

Tufts College Medical School. 

Wayne University College of Medicine. 

University of Minnesota Medical School, 

St. Louis University School of Medicine. 

Washington University School of Medicine, 

Creighton University School of Medicine 

University of Nebraska College of Medicine, 

Long Island College of Medicine. 

Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

Cornell University Medical College. 

New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth 
Avenue Hospitals. 

New York University College of Medicine. 

University of Rochester School of Medicine, 

Duke University School of Medicine. 

Bowman Gray School of i§edicine of Wake 
Forest College. 

Western Reserve University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Ohio State University College of Medicine. 

University of Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine. 

University of Oregon Medical School. 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of 
Philadelphia. 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. 

Temple University School of Medicine. 

University of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine. 

University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine. 

Medical College of the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine. 

University of Vermont College of Medicine. 

University of Virginia Department of Medi- 
cine. 

Medical College of Virginia. 

Marquette University School of Medicine. 


A 
“A 
nw 


Eleven schools have adopted acceler- 
ated programs which involve graduation 
of a class every 9 months but only one 
entering class annually. The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, however, will operate 
its College of Medicine on the 4-quarter 
plan, but new students will be admitted 
and classes graduated every quarter. 

College of Medical Evangelists. 

University of Southern California School 

of Medicine. 

Stanford University School of Medicine 

Tulane University of Louisiana Schoo! of 

Medicine. 

University of Michigan Medical School. 

Albany Medical College. 

University of Buffalo School of Medicine. 

Syracuse University College of Medicine. 

Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

University of Texas Medical Branch. 

University of Wisconsin Medical School. 


Ww 

Scattered reports on acceleration re- 
veal a Nation-wide pattern—earlier 
graduations, special summer courses, 
more serious application to studies and 
less to extracurricular activities, with 
emphasis upon wartime needs. 

Colgate University—9-week summer 
session starts July 5, ends September 3. 

Columbia University—11 new courses 
added to the chemistry curriculum, in- 
cluding university’s first chemistry cal- 
culating laboratory. 

South Dakota State School of Mines— 
80 percent of its students will enroll in 
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summer trimester to speed training of 
engineers, 

State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, University of North Carolina— 
600 students enrolled in summer-term 
accelerated engineering courses. 

Butler University—First of three sum- 
mer sessions is already in progress. 

Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina—Two summer terms, de- 
signed to meet emergency needs, and of- 
fering for first time advanced work in 
elementary education. 

George Washington University—Full 
third term of 13 weeks added in school of 
engineering, 

Harvard University—New three-term 
year provides for a 12-week summer ses- 
sion. Freshmen now enter college in 
June, September, and February. 

University of Minnesota—Colleges of 
dentistry, law, pharmacy, architecture, 
and the institute of technology speed up 
courses to meet wartime demands. 
ical and nursing divisions of the uni- 
versity previously went on the acceler 
ated schedule. 


Med-" 


Curriculum Changes—Colleges 


Training requirements of the war are 
shaping the courses offered by colleges 
and universities over the country. Typi- 
cal of higher education’s adaptations to 
the war effort reaching the Office of 
Education Wartime Commission are the 
following: 

Civilian problems in wartime will be 
featured in the summer work at Teachers 
College of Connecticut, June 29 to August 
1. Mankato Teachers College will speed 
up training courses for teachers, and 
stress mathematics for the Army dnd 
Navy. 

Geography looms large in the wartime 
curriculum at Cornell University, with 
emphasis upon military and naval geog- 
raphy, commercial geography and a basic 
geography course. 

Girls at Hunter College study statistics 
and young women at Mount Holyoke are 
enrolling in an industrial supervision 
ESMDT course to learn shop manage- 
ment during the summer. Bryn Mawr 
will have a special map-making and 
map-interpretations course and study of 
Post-war reconstruction problems. 


Opportunities for Summer Language Study 


The American Council of Learned 
Societies, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced a summer program for the in- 
tensive study of unusual languages. 
“Under it, universities and _ colleges 
throughout the country, particularly 
those with special facilities in collections 
and personnel for language training, 
have been encouraged to offer intensive 
full-time courses in a considerable num- 
ber of languages unusual in the Ameri- 
can educational pattern, with a view to 
building up a _ stock-pile of strategic 
language competences upon which both 
Government and private agencies can 
draw for emergency needs. 

“The sponsors of the program believe 
that valuable results can be secured 
within a reasonable period only on the 
basis of the intensive course. In such a 
course the student spends all of his time 
(15 or 18 hours of classroom work, 
another 15 or 18 hours of drill, and 20 
or 30 hours of home study per week) in 
Securing control of a language compe- 
tence. The period necessary for the 
completion of courses varies, naturally, 
with the difficulty of the language to an 
American, but the aim of any course 
is to provide a useful speaking, reading, 
and hearing knowledge with plenty of 
Practice with native speakers, gramo- 
phone records, and radio brofdcasts. 


“The program has no formal connec- 
tion with any agency of the Government 
which can assure posts in the war effort 
upon the completion of any course, 
though it is in constant touch with those 
agencies likely to have use for such 
trained personnel and is prepared to 
make specific recommendations of stu- 
dents who have demonstrated adequate 
control of needed languages. There is, 
in addition, no commitment of any ex- 
emption or deferment from Selective 
Service, though the director of the pro- 
gram is willing to make such presenta- 
tions before local selective service boards 
as may lead to deferment of induction 
until completion of a course.” 


List of Courses 


Arabic: 

American Institute for Iranian Art and 
Archeology, New York, N. Y.: Arabic of 
Iraq; Arabic of North Africa (Algeria and 
Morocco) 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: 
Colloquial Egyptian Arabic, Elementary 
and Advanced Courses 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: 
Modern Arabic (Syro-Palestinian) 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.: 
Elementary Arabic 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: 
Moroccan Arabic 

Burmese: 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Chinese: 

University of California, Berkeley: Begin- 

ning Modern Chinese; Sino-Japanese 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Elementary Chinese; Intensive Course in 
Elementary Chinese; Intensive Course in 
Elementary Cantonese; Practical Chinese 
Reading 

University of North Carolina, Linguistic 
Institute, Chapel Hill: Structure of Mod- 
ern Chinese; Advanced Chinese 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: Ele- 
mentary Chinese 

Dutch: 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Finnish: 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Greek (Modern): 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: 
Modern Greek 

Hindustani: 

American Institute for Iranian Art and 
Archeology, New York, N. Y. 

University of California, Berkeley 

Hungarian: 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Icelandic: 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: 

Modern Icelandic 
Japanese: 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: Jap- 
anese, Second Year, concentrated course 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: Ele- 
mentary Japanese, Intermediate Jap- 
anese 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: Jap- 
anese, Intensive Beginner’s Course 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: Ele- 
ments of Written Japanese 

Korean: 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Kurdish: 

American Institute for Iranian Art and 

Archeology, New York, N. Y. 
Malay: 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: Ele- 
ments of Malay 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: Spe- 
cial Elementary Malay 

Mongolian: 
University of California, Berkeley 
Pashtu: 

University of Illinois, Urbana: Elementary 

Pashtu 
Persian: 

American Institute for Iranian Art and 
Archeology, New York, N. Y. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: In- 
troduction to the Persian Language 

Pidgin English: 

Brown University, Providence, R. I.: Ele- 
mentary Pidgin English (Melanesian) 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: Ele- 

mentary Pidgin English (West African) 
Portuguese: 

University of North Carolina, Linguistic 
Institute, Chapel Hill: Elementary Portu- 
guese (Brazilian) 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt.: Begin- 
ning Portuguese 

University of Vermont, Summer Institute 
for Intensive Training in Portuguese, 
Burlington: The General Intensive 
Course; Advanced Course for Teachers of 
Portuguese 

Russian: 

American Institute for Iranian Art and 
Archeology, New York, N. Y. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y.: In- 
troduction to the Russian Language 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: Elemen- 
tary Intensive Russian; Advanced Inten- 
sive Russian 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: Ele- 
mentary Russian; Advanced Russian 

Ohio State University, Columbus: Elemen- 
tary Russian 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: Rus- 
sian, Intensive Elementary Course; Rus- 
sian, Intermediate Course 

Thai: 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: Thai 

(Siamese) 
Turkish: 

American Institute for Iranian Art and 
Archeology, New York, N. Y. 

Indiana University, Bloomington: Elemen- 
tary Turkish 
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Key Center Organization 
Reports : 


From time to time detailed reports will 
be published in EpucaTIon For VICTORY 
about the functioning of centers of infor- 
mation and training at various colleges 
and universities in different parts of the 
country. Since the plan of operation is 
flexible, since local needs vary greatly, 
and since imagination and initiative have 
played their part, many of these centers 
worked out plans of procedure which may 
offer suggestions to others. The first of 
these reports follows: 


University of Washington Center 

“Under the chairmanship of W. Stull 
Holt, who recently left the university to 
join the armed forces, and now under the 
chairmanship of Curtis C. D. Vail, the 
organization of the University of Wash- 
ington Key Center has been set up 
through a steering committee known as 
the Committee on Civilian Morale. This 
committee will serve as a clearing house 
of information on all germane activities 
emanating from the campus. 

“The representative from Washington 
State College together with the represen- 
tative of the University of Washington 
used the Cascade Range of mountains 
as a dividing line for this area. Con- 
sequently our committee confines its ac- 
tivities to the area west of the Cascades. 
We have contacted the colleges in our 
area, and they have, in the main, ap- 
pointed representatives on their faculties 
who can be contacted for speeches, by 
cur committee. 

“One of the first acts of our committee 
was to set up a war information library. 
This is being kept separate from other 
university holdings. 


Committee on Public Policy 

“As early as last autumn the president 
of the university set up a committee on 
public policy, which in the autumn quar- 
ter presented a series of public lectures 
covering 1 week, on ‘America’s Responsi- 
bility in a World at War.’ This commit- 
tee has now become a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Civilian Morale, and 
this quarter it has presented a series of 
10 fortnightly public lectures, mainly on 
the impact of the war on the various 
geographical regions of the world. In 
addition such subjects as the following 
were also treated: The War of Ideas, 


Race and the War, Your Pocketbook and 
the War, and Post-war Planning. 

“For the summer session of 1942 this 
committee has set up a series of lectures 





International Mindedness 


“If all the colleges in the United 
States devote a considerable slice 
of their energies to helping their 
students to understand the real 
meaning of the war, as part of an 
inevitable world transformation, 
both social and international, they 
will have done the best possible 
general job of war work. Further- 
more, if the universities have the 
wisdom to see that their war work 
does not end with the specialist 
training of the chemists, doctors, 
engineers and so on required for 
immediate tasks, but also includes 
training in international minded- 
ness and in the techniques of in- 
ternational administration, they 
will have lifted their wartime 
function on to a new level of im- 
portance.... The task is not 
simple, but it is one to kindle the 
latent enthusiasm of educators in 
a democracy.” 

JULIAN S. HUXLEY, 
in The New Republic, 
April 27, 1942. 











on the American tradition. In addition 
to the 15 or 20 lectures in this field, open 
to the public, but required of students 
electing courses in departmental fields on 
the American tradition, the following 
departments are offering special courses 
which deal with various aspects of the 
American tradition: Economics and busi- 
ness, English, French, geography, history, 
music, political science, and sociology. 
It is expected that this committee will 
continue its work along these lines for 
the duration. 


Committee on Radio 

“The Committee on Radio has secured 
radio time for putting or the air in con- 
densed form the series of lectures being 
given this quarter under the auspices of 
the Subcommittee on Public Policy, and 
expects presently to expand its efforts to 
make available to the radio public lecture 
series and other features being given on 
campus. 





ny 
WV’ School and College Civilian Morale Service 


Committee on Forums and Adult Education 

“Two members of the Subcommittee on 
Forums and Adult Education are now in 
the field visiting various schools and 
communities in our area. While they 
have not yet submitted any formal re- 
port, it is apparent that they are discov- 
ering areas of need in the outlying dis- 
tricts and they hope to take definite 
action not later than next autumn toward 
meeting the requirements they have 
found. Within the city of Seattle they 
are presently considering making avail- 
able to the public a course now being 
offered in our department of general 
studies on the backgrounds of the con- 
temporary crisis. 

“While the Subcommittee on Public 
Policy mainly sets up lectures of a gen- 
eral and informative nature, the Sub- 
committee on Forums and Adult Educa- 
tion limits its sphere of activities to bona 
fide educational enterprises, and will 
likely wish to encourage audience partic- 
ipation in its prospective programs 
through the medium of panel discussions. 
Committees on Publicity 

“There have also been set up separate 
committees to make known the facilities 
for speakers, etc., which we have here, to 
the following groups: Educational organ- 
izations, labor, professional groups, re- 
ligious groups, service clubs, and women’s 
clubs. Some of these groups are already 
proceeding with definite programs in 
mind to fill the needs of the various 
groups, 

Committee on Lectures in Army Camps 

“Professor Frederick Schultheis has 
been acting as a committee of one on 
orientation lectures in Army camps. 
Numerous calls come from the Army 
camps for speakers from our campus and 
for the arranging of dates for speakers 
from elsewhere. The handling of this 
phase of the work has been no small task. 


Committee on Student Morale 

“As far as the activities for our owl 
students are concerned, there was set up 
a committee on student morale. This 
committee is at work on various pro- 
grams to give the students a broader 
acquaintance with the war, e. g., the ex- 
change of professors from department to 
department in order to broaden the stu- 
dent’s perspective on matters pertaining 
to the present crisis, and the setting up 
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of a series of lectures for scientific stu- 
dents whose schedules are now so crowded 
that they find it impossible ta elect 
courses which might enlighten them. 

“In the early stages of the Committee 
on Student Morale, there was established 
a course to be given 5 hours weekly, en- 
titled, ‘The World at War.’ The com- 
mittee decided that the course should be 
administered by a special committee, 
which is now being done. The raison 
d-étre of this course is the fact, as Pro- 
fessor Schultheis discovered by examin- 
ing a class of over 100 students in Janu- 
ary 1942, that even our students in the 
historical and political social studies had 
but the faintest outline of knowledge as 
to prominent places and people involved 
in the news of the moment. 

“This course, ‘The World at War,’ is 
given as a joint enterprise through the 
cooperation of various departments and 
is a regularly scheduled university course 
meeting 5 hours weekly. It may be taken 
as an elective by students for academic 
credit in any division or department of 
our university, and has enrolled 1750 
students.” 


Intercultural Education 


The general curriculum workshop at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
this summer, will include a section on 
intercultural education, sponsored by the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion and The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The workshop is 
open to both elementary and secondary 
school teachers and supervisors. Appli- 
cation for membership may be addressed 
to Prof. Donald J. Tewksbury, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., or to the Service Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. The summer 
session will run from July 7 to August 14. 

For 15 years the Service Bureau for 
Intercultural Education has been work- 
ing with public schools to help young 
People cultivate finer and better attitudes 
toward the various ethnic and national 
groups making up the American people. 
In time of war the task of promoting 
intercultural understanding becomes 
even more urgent. 


Publications 


It is this serious problem of promoting 
national unity through knowledge of 
the contribution of various culture 
groups to American life, and through the 
Merging of many aspirations into a single 
national purpose which engages the at- 
tention of the Service Bureau. Pub- 


lications this year, in addition to the 
quarterly bulletin, include two pamphlets, 
one a study of Negro contribution to 
American music and the other a bibli- 
ography on “The Jews in America,” and 
two leadership manuals, one having to 
do with discrimination in American in- 
dustry and the other with the actual 
teaching of better group relations. 


A 
Sz 
Ww 


The January 1942, issue of Building 
America (published for The Society for 
Curriculum Study by Americana Corpo- 
ration, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y.) is devoted to a study of one of 
our minority groups, “The American 
Indian.” (32 p. 30 cents.) 


The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 221 West 57th Street, New York, 
N. Y., has published a study in race and 
culture contacts, edited by Alain Locke 
and Bernhard J. Stern, entitled, When 
Peoples Meet. This book deals with the 
problem of tensions that arise in society 
because of devisive pressures of racial, 
national, credal, and cultural group loy- 
alties. (768 pages, $3.50; $2.50 to mem- 
bers of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation.) 


New Organization 


The formation of a new organization, 
The East and West Association, 40 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y., has been 
announced. Its stated purpose is “to 
help ordinary people on one side of the 
world to know and understand ordinary 
people on the other side, in terms which 
ordinary people cangrasp. * * * By 
radio programs, by motion pictures, by 
lectures and study-groups, by an illus- 
trated popular magazine, by a regular 
news sheet service, by interchange in 
every possible form that can be devel- 
oped in all aspects of the ordinary life 
of ordinary people, information about 
the peoples of Asia and America will be 
disseminated and in terms intelligible to 
them even when they do not or cannot 
read, so that they may become familiar 
to each other and understand each 
other.” 

The Association announces that it does 
not plan to engage in research which 
would duplicate work already being done 
by other organizations. The list of 
Eastern Countries includes China, Japan, 
Russia, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Thailand, and the Philippine Islands. 

Pearl S. Buck is president of the new 
association. Tyler Dennett is chairman 
of the Committee on General Education, 
and Lin Yutang is chairman of the Inter- 
cultural Committee. 


Forums Organized 
In the Schools 


About 20 high schools from Asheville 
and Buncombe County, N. C., partici- 
pated in a recent forum sponsored by 
Biltmore College and conducted along 
the lines of the Congressional body in 
Washington. Each school was repre- 
sented by a senator and one representa- 
tive for each 100 students. The students 
organized their own general assembly 
patterned after the institutions of their 
elders. “Bills” were drafted pertaining 
to school problems, and these were intro- 
duced and debated according to parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

The Asheville Citizen, commenting 
editorially, said: “Such lessons as are to 
be gained from this practical adventure 
in the study of democratic institutions 
are not found in textbooks alone. ... 
The young men and young women who 
participated have received rich expe- 
rience in the practice of democracy’s 
highest—though unfortunately not al- 
ways its most perfect—art.” 


A series of forums open to residents 
in the town of Geddes, N. Y., has been 
held under the auspices of Solvay schools 
in the Solvay High School auditorium. 


Eleven Shreveport, La., schools have 
organized “Freedom Forums” through 
the Caddo Parish school board as projects 
in adult education. The groups will 
discuss such subjects as finance, news 
and censorship, religion and education. 

A series of public forums has been 
conducted at the Yakima (Wash.) High 
School. The final program dealt with 
the question of leadership in Congress 
to cope with National problems with a 
National viewpoint. 


A group of civic, religious and patriotic 
organizations in Ottumwa, Iowa, spon- 
sored a forum in the high school 
auditorium on “the Post-war World.” 
Speakers were brought to Ottumwa from 
Chicago and elsewhere for the occasion. 


Boys and girls of the elementary 
schools in Washington, D. C., have been 
taking part in a series of programs over 
a local radio station on the general sub- 
ject, “Boys and Girls Have a Share in 
the National War Effort.” These pro- 
grams were heard by children in ele- 
mentary school classrooms throughout 
the district. Subjects included “Having 
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Victory Gardens,” “Understanding the 
Issues, Aims, and Progress of the War,” 
-“Practicing Safety,” “Understanding the 
Duties and Privileges of American Citi- 
zenship.” 

Ww 


At the Centennial High School, Pueblo, 
Colo., the teaching outline on “What the 
War Means to Us” was covered in a series 
of forums, conducted by 70 junior and 
senior students. The pupils of the school 
were divided into 35 groups, which met 
in the enrollment rooms of the school 
on Thursday mornings. 

The student leaders started the dis- 
cussions, and all pupils were encouraged 
to voice their opinions or ask questions. 
The outline to be followed at the sessions 
was published in the school paper, “so 
that parents might join with their chil- 
dren in discussion at home and lend 
further interest to the movement.” 


Ww 


M. C. McDaniel, forum supervisor for 
the adult education program in the State 
of Mississippi, reports that interest in 
community forums has grown as they 
have wrestled with problems having to do 
with the war. A total of 8,228 people 
attended 120 forums during the month. 


* 


The adult education department of the 
Long Beach (Calif.) City Schools has 
long devoted a large portion of its pro- 
gram to civic education. For a number 
of years it has conducted forums for the 
discussion of public affairs, usually offered 
in centrally located school buildings. 

This year neighborhood forums have 
been organized and conducted in private 
homes, with the purpose of building mo- 
rale, and developing a spirit of neighbor- 
liness. 

In cooperation with a member of the 
city council, who acts as chairman, the 
people of one city ward have carried on 
still a third type of forum. Once a 
month, under the auspices of the adult 
education department, they meet to dis- 
cuss local civic problems, and to deter- 
mine ways and means of improving their 
local government. 


To their own great satisfaction, they 
have found that this approximation to 
the old-time town meeting is an ef- 
fective, worth-while means of bringing 
government back into the hands of all 
the people. They have further found 
that their representative on the city 
council welcomes suggestions and tries 
to represent them truly as he carries 
on his official duties. 








Encouraged by the proved success of 
this forum, the adult education depart- 
ment plans to extend the plan to other 
wards. 


At Colleges and Universities 


At the recent annual conference of the 
National University Extension Associa- 
tion, held at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, one session was devoted to a panel 
discussion of “College and University 
Participation in Civilian Morale Service.” 
John Lund of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion presided. The following persons de- 
scribed activities at their institutions: 
D. C. Faber, Iowa State College; Richard 
R. Price, University of Minnesota; Her- 
bert H. Scott, University of Oklahoma; 
Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; W. H. Ward, University of South 
Carolina; George B. Zehmer, University 
of Virginia. 

A second session was devoted to the 
discussion of “War Information Centers” 
in colleges and universities. 


*“ 


At a recent meeting called by the key 
center of information and training at 
Emory University, representatives were 
present from Agnes Scott College, Emory 
at Atlanta, Emory at Oxford, Georgia 
Evening College, Shorter College, West 
Georgia College, and the Georgia State 
Office of Education. After informal dis- 
cussion of activities at the several in- 
stitutions, two representatives of the 
Consumer Relations Division of the Office 
of Price Administration outlined the 
background and nature of the general 
maximum price regulation, and led a dis- 
cussion of the regulation. 


we 


The department of speech and dra- 
matic arts of the University of Denver 
has announced that its summer speech 
center activities will be on the theme, 
“Speech in Morale.” The department 
has offered 25 tuition scholarships in de- 
bate to high school juniors (members of 
the graduating class of 1943). 
tional debate question for next year will 
be the chief subject for research, analysis, 
and various forensic activities of the de- 
bate group. Experts will be called in for 
discussion of all angles of the question. 
Each student will engage in a series of 
round-robin debates, a seven-stage dis- 
cussion progression, and a legislative 
assembly. 

* 

The fifth annual Institute of Inter- 

national Relations is being held on the 


The na- - 


campus of the University of Oklahoma 
from June 14 to 19, open to “all persons 
interested in the problems of interna- 
tional affairs.” Principal speakers are to 
be Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, and Carl J. Hambro, Presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Parliament when 
his country fell to the Germans. 


New Materials 


The Coming Crisis in Manpower, by Max- 
well S. Stewart—Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets No. 68. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y., May 1942. 32 p., 10 cents, 


A discussion, based so far as possible on 
facts from official Government documents, of 
the number of persons who will be required 
in various phases of the war effort, and of the 
sources and use of Our labor supply. 


How YOU can Make Democracy Work, 
by Eugene T. Lies—Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
June 1942. 131 p., $1.75. 

An “action manual,” giving suggestions for 
the individual who wishes to take an active 
part in the life of his community, and a hand- 
book for club and group leaders, teachers, 
social workers, preachers, etc. 
Organizations Working in the Field of 

Post-War Reconstruction—Bulletin of 

the Commission to Study the Organi- 

zation of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, 

New York, N. Y., March-April 1942, 

20 p., 10 cents. 

A listing of organizations working in the 
field of post-war reconstruction, classified as 
“Private Agencies,” “Learned Societies and 
Universities,” “Religious Groups,” “Govern- 
ment Agencies,” and “International and Fot- 
eign Groups.” 

Theaters of War, a new pamphlet series, 
is announced by the Institute of Adult 
Education. Writers of the defense 
publications of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education are preparing 
the series. Three subjects are avail- 
able: (1) India; (2) Australia and New 
Zealand; (3) The North Pacific. 
Each pamphlet gives a picture of the geog- 

raphy of the area, information about the 

people and how they live, and the strategic 
importance of the area in the war. The 
pamphlets are illustrated with colored maps. 

Published for the Institute of Adult Educa- 

tion by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th 

Street, New York, N. Y. Series (3 titles) 40 

cents. Single copies, 15 cents. Special rates 

for quantities. 

Free World, magazine published 
monthly since last October by the Free 
World Association, includes a round- 
table discussion in each issue. Recent 
subjects have been: The Anti-Axis Revolt 
in Europe, What is Wrong with American 
Propaganda, Essentials of Victory in the 
Far East, Strategy of the United Nations. 

The address, “The Price of Free World 
Victory,” by Vice President Henry A 
Wallace at the Free World Association 
dinner in New York on May 8, is printed 
in full in the June issue. 
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Garden Projects Need Supervision 


in Summertime to be Successful 


Keeping Up the Fight 

When summer comes the gardener 
finds that he must constantly be doing 
certain things or other things happen. 
Some plants must be sprayed or the bugs 
will eat them, others must be watered or 
they will die, still others must be culti- 
vated or the weeds will choke them. New 
crops must be planted before the supply 
from the earlier planting is exhausted. 
Boys and girls who have planted “victory 
gardens” must not only cultivate fre- 
quently but they must incessantly keep 
up the fight against an almost endless 
atray of summer garden enemies if such 
gardens are to contribute toward winning 
the war. To do these things pupils must 
have guidance and motivation. 

Both agricultural and educational 
leaders have repeatedly cautioned that 
larger gardens than can properly be cared 
for should not be undertaken. They 


* have urged careful planning in advance. 


They have pointed out that seed and tool 
supplies are too scarce to be wasted; and 
knowing the tendency to underestimate 
the work involved in a garden project, 
they have warned that disappointments 
will come to young people if such work is 
not organized. They have feared that 
inadequate garden care would result in 
failures and that such failures would 
cause permanent loss of interest in 
gardening. 


Supervision for Each Gardener 

What can the schools do to avoid these 
outcomes? First, each school can work 
out a definite plan for keeping in touch 
with its garden projects during the sum- 
mer. Where possible, personal supervi- 
sion should be provided each young gar- 
dener by a teacher or other person 
trained and (or) experienced in garden- 
ing. Where such supervision cannot be 
provided competent older boys and girls 
could be selected and trained in advance 
to supply the garden leadership needed 
by the younger children. Members of 
garden clubs and other interested and 
successful gardeners living in the com- 
munity should not be overlooked as 
sources of guidance and encouragement. 

Paul R. Young, school garden super- 
visor, Cleveland, Ohio, says that “Far too 
Many garden programs for boys and girls 
Start off in the spring without a definite 
plan for summer follow-up. Supervi- 
sion during the long vacation is as es- 
Sential to educational success as rainfall 


is to horticultural success. Some pupils 
may carry through without it, just as 
some plants may come through without 
rain, but the mortality is bound to be 
terrific.” 

After many years of successful gar- 
dening through the schools, Mr. Young 
recommends that those whose garden 
plots are not too far apart be organized 
into groups, and that the teacher sched- 
ule definite weekly meetings during the 
summer vacation. Such meetings should 
discuss specific and timely problems and 
garden activities. Absentees should be 
reached by telephone, postcard, or home 
visit. Attendance should be further en- 
couraged through trips, “treats,” picnics, 
parents’ nights, newspaper publicity, etc. 
A system of scoring which recognizes at- 
tendance, garden progress, special ac- 
complishments, and the like would also 
be helpful both to spur the interest of the 
young gardeners and to help them carry 
through their projects to successful 
conclusion. 

Another important procedure through 
which the schools can effectively super- 







vise and guide home garden projects, is 
for the teacher to visit the projects. The 
boys and girls know the teacher; the 
teacher knows them. Parents appreciate 
the interest that brings a teacher to their 
home. It has been found that two visits 
during the summer vacation go a long 
way toward maintaining interest and 
keeping garden activities on schedule. 
One visit in June and another in August 
bring maximum benefits. If an addi- 
tional visit could be made earlier at 
planting time, it would pay dividends in 
preventing mistakes and in stimulating 
the will to achieve. 


Rating the Projects 

Home visits should always be made in 
the spirit of helpful interest rather than 
inspection. Constructive suggestions, 
praise where deserved, and goals pointed 
out for further effort should mark the 
procedure rather than criticism. In some 
cases it may be desirable to use a score 
card to provide objective evaluation for 
competitive grading. 

The accompanying form has been used 
with benefit in Cleveland, Ohio. Note 
that pupil and garden share in the full 
score. The “score card,” or ‘a copy of it, 
is given to the pupil whose garden is 
scored. 


Garden Project Score Card 


A school-home garden project is different from just a garden. 
girl doing the job as well as the garden which results from the work done. 
sidered by the teacher in grading the project. 


It includes the boy or 
Both are con- 


The things involved in a perfect project and the points allowed for each at each visit 


are printed below. 


should be subtracted from each topic on which you have fallen short. 


In the blank columns the teacher will fill in the points she thinks 


Thus you can see 


where you are “falling down” and take’ steps to remedy the difficulty. 





First visit date | Second visit date 





| 
Full score | Subtract | Full seore | Subtract 





THE PUPIL 


3. Doing work himself... 
4, Anxious to improve... 


THE GARDEN 





SEC cy RIE My ep ART See eRe ee Re rae 


Fs I iindsaticenaninmianscdcteneicamapiwe 
2. Planted on time.._........... 

. Soil cultivated and weeded 
. Plants properly thinned... 
. Late crops planted_....... 
% "1. | See eweserenie 


SIS Pow 









III « wdinanenoncdonsiemes naantpanciaatlibaaveniin 
> POU, SURSERE, GUNNER... .cnccascccqcncesessqeesescces= 

















par Sie 5 5 
ania] RUE seml (Pear i 5 5 
Bae WL... 100 











Signature of teacher making first visit....-.. 
Signature of teacher making second visit._- 


* Column II is used when 2d visit is made early in the summer; column III is used when 


later or 3d visit is made. 


** 85-100 is Excellent; 75-84 is Good, 65-74 is Fair; 60-64 is Passing, 59 or below is 


Deficient. 
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Securing Teacher Supervisors 

Schools employing teachers of agricul- 
ture usually require that teachers remain 
on the job throughout the year. Summer 
supervision of garden projects in such 
cases is provided, particularly to the stu- 
dents taking agriculture, as a matter of 
course. However, few agricultural teach- 
ers are employed in the elementary 
schools or in city and suburban high 
schools. Fewer than half of the high 
schools, even those in rural areas, have 
departments of agricultural instruction. 
In many communities if school garden 
projects are to be supervised at all dur- 
ing summer vacation such supervision 
must come from other teachers trained 
and interested in gardening. 

If a teacher does not normally remain 
within the district during the vacation 
period some special plan must be devised 
for providing the necessary guidance for 
the school garden program. Such a plan 
may call for considerable ingenuity and 
effort but the problem is not insurmount- 
able. The number of teachers needed 
will be only a fractional part of the entire 
school staff. 

In some communities it may be feasi- 
ble to employ one supervising teacher 
for two or more schools; in others it may 
be more desirable to employ on a part- 
time basis the teacher who has been in 
charge of the school garden program 
during the school year. The latter plan 
has much to commend it since it is highly 
desirable to maintain the closest possible 
relationship between the garden projects 
and other aspects of the school program. 

In some districts public funds can be 
obtained to pay for the necessary sum- 
mer supervision; in others such funds 
will have to be provided through the usual 
money raising schemes of the school, 
or they must come from public subscrip- 
tions. It should not be too difficult to 
interest the community in a youth proj- 
ect so closely related to the war effort 
as victory gardening. Moreover, the fact 
that gardens provide wholesome educa- 
tional and recreational activities during 
leisure periods of the summer vacation 
should in itself attract the necessary 
community support. 

In cases where funds cannot be ob- 
tained to provide paid summertime 
supervision for garden projects initiated 
by the schools, careful and timely plans 
should be made to recruit the needed 
leadership from garden club members, 
interested gardeners, recreational lead- 
ers, and other community-minded per- 
sons. School volunteer leaders should 
not only receive instruction on the basic 
policies underlying the school garden 





program, but they should become ac- 
quainted with the young gardeners, the 
supervisory procedures followed, and the 
specialized problems involved. 

When possible, it is desirable that such 
volunteers identify themselves with the 
work from its beginning in the spring. 
It is important, too, that volunteer gar- 
den leaders fully understand the garden 
program if practical supervision is to be 
provided, and if satisfactory educational 
values as well as garden produce are to 
be obtained. 


Nutrition Education 
Conference of Field Workers 


In an effort to coordinate the services 
to the States rendered by home eco- 
nomics and public health field workers in 
the various agencies cooperating in the 
National nutrition program, representa- 
tives of these agencies met in a planning 
conference in Washington, May 19-21. 

Summaries of the achievements in nu- 
trition education in the past year, the 
gaps and further needs, as seen by each 
participating agency, were presented as 
a basis for discussion of the program for 
next year. Ways consultants can assist 
communities to organize for more effec- 
tive nutrition-education programs were 
also considered. Some successful com- 
munity programs were discussed. 

Five committees worked during the 
conference on the following problems 
which emerged out of the discussions: 


1. How to motivate people to analyze 
their own food habits and to 
change them if needed. 

2. How to develop and use leadership 
effectively. 

3. How to reach groups and individ- 
uals not yet served. 

4. How to get better qualified person- 
nel. 

5. How to attack nutrition problems 
arising from seasonal abundance, 
shortage of specific foods, and 
shortage of equipment. 


Procedures for securing data on results 
of the nutrition program through pro- 
fessional and lay groups and the provi- 
sion of needed materials by the various 
agencies were topics also considered by 
the conference. More joint planning 
among all agencies at local, State, and 
Federal levels was recommended and sev- 
eral suggestions were made as to ways 
further cooperation can be encouraged. 

Several committees were appointed to 
continue work on problems of special 
concern to the group and a future meet- 
ing was tentatively scheduled. 





The agencies represented were: Nu. 
trition Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, Home 
Economics Education in the U. S. Office 
of Education, Agricultural Extension 
Service, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Work 
Projects Administration, Farm Security 
Administration, Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, American Red Cross, 
and U.S. Public Health Service. 


Increases Nutrition Service 

To supplement the work of the nutri- 
tion committee of the U. S. Office of 
Education, and to provide increased 
service to the States in the field of nutri- 
tion, Daisy I. Purdy and Ruth Wood 
Gavian have been brought to the Home 
Economics Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation on a special assignment. 

They are preparing materials in nutri- 
tion education which will be available to 
teachers and school leaders throughout 
the school system of the Nation. 

Dr. Purdy is from the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, where 
she is in charge of foods and nutrition 
and institution administration. 

Dr. Gavian recently completed her dis- 
sertation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University on Education for Economic 
Competence, and has been working in 
the research division of the New York 
State Department of Education. 


Regional Representative Appointed 


Helen E. Walsh has been appointed 
regional representative of the Nutrition 
Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. She is assigned 
to Region VI of the Federal Security 
Agency, which includes the States of 
Wisconsin, Dlinois, and Indiana. 


A Gain of Three Million 


More than 9,000,000 volunteers are 
now enrolled for civilian defense work, 
including both the protective services 
and community activities, the Office of 
Civilian Defense reported May 29. 

This represents a gain of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 in volunteer enrollment 
since March 1, when 6,066,748 were on 
Office of Civilian Defense rosters, it is 
claimed. 

Approximately 9,500 local defense 
councils are now organized, including 4 
number of county councils representing 
several community organizations. This 
shows an increase of more than 500 since 
March 1. The number of volunteer 
offices, some of which serve as many # 
four or five local defense councils, has 
risen during the same period from 1,950 
to 2,403. 
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Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Summer Study in the 
Other Americas 


In the following account of summer 
schools in the Other Americas, given by 
Dorothy Field, secretary of the Inter- 
American Study Projects, Institute of 
International Education, students con- 
templating a period of study in the south- 
ern republics may find answers to many 
of their questions: 

Summer schools in Latin America are 
of comparatively recent origin and were 
organized primarily in response ,to the 
growing demand in the United States for 
more first-hand information concerning 
these nations and their culture. Of the 
six which have been established to date, 
three are for North Americans only, and 
three are for nationals, with special 
courses for students from other countries. 

In the first category is the University 
of Mexico which led all of the others by 
inaugurating a summer school for North 
Americans in 1920. In 1941 it had a rec- 
ord attendance of 1,022 students from 41 
different States and Alaska. Next came 
the National University of Brazil in Rio 
de Janeiro which established a summer 
session in 1931, repeated it in 1932, and 
had plans under way for a 1942 session 
when the entrance of the United States 
into the war made the realization of these 
plans impossible. The University of San 
Marcos in Lima, Peru, held its first sum- 
mer session in 1940 with-a total enroll- 
ment of 54 students. For the second ses- 
sion in 1941, the attendance was raised to 
93. 

The University of Chile was the first to 
have a national summer school with 
special courses for foreign students. 
Every year since 1936 it has held a Jan- 
wary session during the Chilean summer 
vacation, and a July-August session dur- 
ing the winter vacation. In January 1941 
the attendance reached its peak—1,300 
students, of whom 15 were North Ameri- 
tans. A total of 410 students attended 
the July-August 1941 session. Of these, 
59 were North Americans. 

The other schools created primarily for 
Nationals, but admitting foreign students, 
are the Inter-American Summer Uni- 
versity in San Jose, Costa Rica, and the 
University of Havana Summer School in 
Havana, Cuba. Both of these were estab- 
lished in 1941 and will be repeated in 
1942. A total of 242 students, of whom 21 
were North Americans, attended the San 
Jose School. In Havana, where 238 


students were in attendance, 89 were 
North Americans. 

In the majority of these summer ses- 
sions, arrangements are made for a max- 
imum of only 20 hours of class work, and 
for this reason credit for the work is 
seldom allowed by the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. At the 
University of Havana and the University 
of Mexico, however, 30-hour courses are 
offered, and for these, credit is generally 
granted. If credit is desired, students who 
plan to attend these schools should con- 
sult their Dean or department head be- 
fore making their final arrangements. 

The University of Chile is the only one 
of these institutions in which scholarships 
for summer-school work have ever been 
offered. Since 1936 two annual scholar- 
ships to students from the United States 
who register for the January session have 
been granted. These have been admin- 
istered by the Institute of International 
Education and until 1941 have been sup- 
plemented by a $500 travel and study 
fellowship granted by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 


Location of 
Demonstration Centers 

During the past 6 months the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
have cooperated with a number of State 
departments of education, public-school 
systems, and universities and colleges in 
the establishment of inter-American 
education demonstration centers, for the 
benefit of teachers who are interested in 
the development of programs of study in 
the inter-American field. Now officially 
designated as “centers” are the following: 

The State departments of education in 
Louisiana, Utah, and Washington. 

The public schools of Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; San Bernardino 
County, Calif.; Winfield, Kans.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Webster Grove, Mo.; and Shelby 
County, Tenn. 

The Campus School of Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; Alice Deal 
Junior High School, Washington, D. C.; 
University School of the University of 
Michigan; Corpus Christi School, Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, and Evander 
Childs High School, New York, N. Y.; 
University High School of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Claremont Colleges; University of Den- 
ver; Colorado State College of Education; 
University of Florida; Indiana State 
Teachers Colleges at Terre Haute and 


Muncie; National College of Education; 
University of Iowa; New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Jersey City; Univer- 
sity of New Mexico; Syracuse University; 
Eastern Oregon College of Education; 
Pennsylvania State College; University 
of Pennsylvania; University of Texas. 


A Mexican Gift to Chillan 


In a recent and colorful ceremony 
marked by the raising of the flags of the 
21 republics by their respective repre- 
sentatives, the government of Mexico 
presented to the people of Chillan, Chile, 
a new school building to replace the one 
which was destroyed when Chillan was 
reduced to ruins by the 1939 earthquake. 

The building which was built with 
funds provided in the form of individual 
gifts from the people of Mexico, is an im- 
posing structure of reinforced concrete, 
containing 21 classrooms, a swimming 
pool and other athletic facilities, a fully 
equipped dental office, and a library. 
Each classroom is dedicated to one of the 
American republics, and is decorated with 
a mural painting of an appropriate his- 
torical character. Lincoln was selected 
for the United States classroom and the 
portrait was painted by a distinguished 
Chilean artist. 

In addition to the raising of the flags, 
the dedicatory ceremonies included the 
presentation speech by the Mexican Am- 
bassador, the acceptance speech by the 
Chilean Under Secretary of Education, 
and short talks by the representatives of 
each republic in the classroom dedicated 
to his country. In the United States 
classroom, Ambassador Claude G. Bow- 
ers, addressing himself directly to the 
children in the audience, told them of 
the life of Lincoln, and of his labors in 
the interest of liberty and democracy. 





Assistance Available 


During July and August the Of- 
fice of Education will be prepared 
to offer assistance to conferences, 
institutes, curriculum workshops, 
and other summer school groups, 
that are promoting educational 
programs in the inter-American 
field. 

Persons qualified to speak on 
inter-American relations and to 
offer consultative service to teach- 
ers who are developing materials 
and units of study in this field will 
be made available. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
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RADIO 


Summer Courses in 
Radio Show30 Per- 


cent Increase 


According to the findings of a survey 
Just completed in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 104 teacher-training institutions 
in 36 States will be offering courses in 
radio education this summer. A year ago 
only 80 colleges and universities reported 
summer courses in radio for teachers. 
The 104 institutions listed this summer 
represent an increase of 30 percent. 

There is found to be an increase in 
both the number and variety of radio 
courses offered by each institution, rang- 
ing from single general orientation 
courses to as many as seven specialized 
courses. This evidence of increasing in- 
terest on the part of colleges and uni- 
versities in preparing teachers to use ra- 
dio in the schools is especially encourag- 
ing inasmuch as it comes at a time when 
@ great many institutions of higher 
learning find themselves handicapped be- 
cause of reduced budgets and an increas- 
ing number of students being called into 
military service. That teacher training 
in the use of radio in education has actu- 
ally increased—not merely held its own— 
under these conditions, tended to con- 
firm the belief that training in the use 
of this modern instructional aid is com- 
ing almost universally to be accepted as 
an essential part of the professional 
preparation of teachers. 

A directory of the institutions offering 
such courses has been prepared, giving 
such details as the nature of the course, 
the number of credits it carries and the 
names of the instructors. The directory 
is available on request to the Script and 
Transcription Exchange, of the Office of 
Education. 


Use of Radio for Young People 
Topic of Conference 

Twenty-five youth organizations were 
represented at the 2-day conference 
on the use of radio for young people, 
which followed the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio at Columbus, Ohio, last 
month. 

The program opened with an address 
by President Harry Stack Sullivan, of the 
William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., on the 
subject “Youth Needs in Wartime.” 
Pointing to the manifestations of a “sick” 
society, Dr. Sullivan called attention to 


the fact that 30 percent of the young 
men called during the selective service 
system's first year were disqualified be- 
cause of mental illness and personality 
disorders. 

Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, director of the 
Child Study Association, and chairman of 
the conference, said radio is one of the 
most important resources which youth 
leaders can use in an attempt to counter- 
act the illness which Dr. Sullivan attrib- 
uted to modern society. Others in the 
conference stressed the importance of 
radio programs which would help Ameri- 
can youth to understand the present war 
situation. 


New Bibliography on Educational 
Broadcasting Released 

By far the most comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy on educational broadcasting yet 
completed has just been released by the 
University of Chicago Press. Compiled 
by Isabella M. Cooper, the volume con- 
tains nearly 5,000 items. Work originated 
under the direction of Levering Tyson 
while he was director of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education. 
When the Council] terminated its activi- 
ties, completion of the bibliography was 
taken over by the New York Public Li- 
brary. It presents a history of broadcast- 
ing from its earlies phases of com- 
munication, through national and 
international problems of distribution 
and control, to the realization of possi- 
bilities of its educational use. 


Syracuse Radio Workshop 
Surveys Audience 

While the measurement of audiences 
is a continuing practice among commer- 
cial broadcasters, there are few educa- 
tional broadcasters who analyze the size 
and the type of audiences listening to 
their programs. The successful results 
of the recent survey made by Syracuse 
University Radio Workshop should in- 
spire other institutions to make similar 
investigations. 

Early in March of this year, 10 women 
were employed for a coincidental tele- 
phone survey, testing five different uni- 
versity programs. Out of five programs 
tested, the University programs had a 
top audience for one; tied for top with 
another; rated second with two programs, 
and third on the fifth one. In the com- 
mercial field a Crossley rating of “10” is 
considered good. The fact that the 
Syracuse programs rated 16.9, 9.8, 7.7, 5.2 
and 3.4, therefore, is significant. Pro- 
grams were presented over the four local 
stations in Syracuse, N. Y. The one rat- 
ing top honors was the University Singers, 
a 15-minute program presented on Sun- 
day evening. 


Examinations Announced 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission hag 
extended the closing dates for applica. 
tions for radio inspector, technical as. 
sistant in engineering, and junio 
engineering positions. Applications for 
radio inspector must be filed with the 
Commission’s Washington office by June 
30, 1942, but will be accepted for the 
other positions until the needs of the 
service have been met, Persons other. 
wise qualified who are enrolled in en. 
gineering defense training courses and 
expect to complete the course within 4 
months may apply for junior engineer 
including all branches of engineering 
except aeronautical and naval architec. 
ture and marine engineering. 

Full information as to the requirements 
for these examinations, and application 
forms, may be obtained from the Com. 
mission’s office at Seventh and F Streets, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


“The Spirit for Victory’”’ 


Central Junior High School, Elkhart, 
Ind., through its principal, Mrs. Lenna A. 
Neds, sends EDUCATION FOR VICTORY the 
following summary of “The Most Effer- 
tive Contribution our School is Making 
to Help Win the War.” 

Mrs. Neds states: “We are developing 
THE SPIRIT FOR VICTORY 
“How it is done: 

1. By organizing principal and teacher 
committees for constructive ‘all 
out’ effort. 

Individual teachers can do a great 
deal without leadership, but they ca 
do far more when they cooperate with 


leaders who are “fired” with a deve 
tion to liberty. 


2. By capitalizing on the spirit and et- 
thusiasm of youth. 


Our schools reach almost evel 
home. Family life centers around tht 
interests of children and youth. We 
extend the school interests to th 
home. 


3. By tying up the school life with the 
life outside. 


Our school carries on normal pre 
cedures, which we modify by activ 
ties that meet every civilian and go 
ernment need: 

Students bring in paper and bu 
stamps. 

Patriotic assemblies and evacui 
tion drills are held. 

Newspapers and the radio m 
used. 

Democratic principles are pra 
ticed in classrooms and clubs. 


4. By indoctrinating for democracy ant 
the American Way of Life. 

We are truly grateful that we lit 

in America, we believe in democrat 


and we are seeing to it that othe 
believe in it also. 
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Defense Training Reports 


To assist in making training for spe- 
cific jobs as effective as possible, a rep- 
resentative of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has visited eight Western States. 
In cooperation with vocational training 
authorities, arrangements were made for 
the testing of welding instructors’ pro- 
ficiency, for the periodic testing of 
trainees, and for the interstate exchange 
of prepared welding test coupons. 
Teacher-training conferences of welding 
instructors were held and plans made for 
the standardization of methods of in- 
struction, surveys of available equipment, 
full utilization of equipment, and de- 
termination of the adequacy of safety 
measures. 

A cooperative training program be- 
tween the public schools of Allegany 
County, Md., and the National Youth 
Administration, providing for the joint 
use of NYA facilities and equipment in 
short courses for the training of war in- 
dustry workers, has been announced by 
John J. Seidel, Maryland State director 
of vocational training for defense work- 
ers. Courses will be held from 4 to 6 
weeks. They will be “intensive” and 
“specific’ instead of general, and older 
persons as well as youth will be eligible 
for training. The plan was worked out 
by Mr. Seidel, Charles Kopp, superin- 
tendent of Allegany County schools, and 
Glen D. Brown, Maryland State NYA 
Administrator. The NYA shops used 
under the plan will be known as the 
Cooperative War Production Training 
Shops, and are located in four Maryland 
training centers. 

A national defense trainee acceptance 
center for selection of persons for train- 
ing for specific jobs has been developed 
at Philadelphia, Pa. The center is un- 
der the supervision of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Employment Service. Four 
counsellors interview applicants. Each 
applicant is given a thorough physical 
examination and a personality test. He 
is also tested in reading and arithmetic 
and in motor skills, and is observed 
at work at various machines. Roughly 
Speaking, three out of four applicants 
are accepted. An applicant who is ac- 
cepted takes a recommendation to the 
U. S. Employment Service and is en- 
Tolled in the proper defense training 
course, 

Training centers in a number of cities 
in New England and Central and South- 
er States have been inspected by mili- 


taty officials, War Production officials, 





and Federal Security Administration of- 
ficials. The inspections have been made 
in cooperation with State boards for vo- 
cational education, local boards of 
education, and Federal and State agen- 
cies interested in labor and industrial 
aspects of war production. 


Officials Making Tours 


Included in the officials making these 
inspection trips are Lt. Col. Myron G. 
Blalock and Lieut. Robert F. Wagner, 
Jr., of the Office of the Under Secretary 
of War, Capt. Wm. Spinrad and Lt. 
James M. Hamblin of the Ordnance De- 
partment, Capt. Stanford Chester of the 
Office of the Chief or Air Forces, U.S. A., 
Philip S. Van Wyck, Deputy Director for 
War Production Training of the War 
Production Board; L. S. Hawkins, Di- 
rector, Vocational Training for Defense 
Workers, J. W. Kelly, Deputy Director, 
and J. R. Hawke, Assistant Director. 

Vocational training classes in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., have a placement record of 
more than 95 percent. In addition to 
training 2,180 previously unemployed 
men, 9,503 employed workers were given 
training in apprentice school and voca- 
tional school in defense training classes 
to prepare them for promotion or add 
to their skills. 

With more than 1,000 persons cur- 
rently in training in defense training 
classes in Syracuse, elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made for a training 
school which will, when completed, ac- 
commodate 1,400 persons who will be 
trained daily in 3 shifts. Special train- 
ing will be directed to the training of 
workers to meet requirements for new 
electrical plants in Syracuse. 

Work Projects Administration, in co- 
operation with State boards for voca- 
tional education and the U. S. Office of 
Education, recently listed idle workers in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey for in- 
tensified training, in order to assure re- 
employment in war industries. At North 
Adams, Mass., 1,500 idle workers of a 
79-year-old textile plant whose highly 
skilled workers were released when the 
firm liquidated because of inability to 
obtain supplies of cloth, are being re- 
trained in occupations similar to those 
with which they are familiar. In New 
Jersey 23 schools of the State are co- 
operating to provide reemployment 
training for older men and women who 
have been displaced from their jobs. 


To Retrain Large Numbers 
Mechanic Arts High School at Evans- 
ville, Ind., and a large automobile body 


manufacturing company have cooper- 
ated to retrain persons as instructors, in 
order to retrain large numbers of former 
automobile body workers for war pro- 
duction jobs. Now the new instructors 
are retraining men and women accus- 
tomed to other types of employment for 
jobs as aircraft workers. 

Milwaukee Vocational School has be- 
gun the training of the first group of 
3,300 former workers of a former auto- 
mobile body plant, most of whom were 
idle since last December. The schools, 
the plant management, and the auto- 
mobile workers’ union cooperated in 
setting up the retraining program. 

Portland, Oreg., vocational training 
classes have had more than 90 percent 
placements of a total of more than 35,000 
trainees in less than 2 years’ time. It is 
estimated that at least 18,000 trainees 
will be given training in defense classes 
in the next 6 months. Of the 35,000 
trainees, a total of 14,347 were unskilled 
persons who were taught special skills 
needed by shipyards, aircraft factories, 
and other defense plants. There are 29 
training centers in Portland. The 
largest is Benson Polytechnic School, 
which has a daily enrollment of 1,050 
defense trainees. 


Defense Training Leaflet 


The Social Security Board of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency has published a 
leaflet, How to Get Free Training for 
Defense Jobs. This leaflet answers ques- 
tions of both unemployed and employed 
persons who desire vocational training 
for defense work in training-within- 
industry, under the engineering, science, 
and management program, under the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, WPA, 
and NYA. It describes the types of 
workers various war industries need, and 
acquaints applicants for training with 
referral procedures of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Copies may be obtained 
at branch offices of the Employment 
Service. 
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#) Libraries and the War 





- Metal Scarcities Affect Libraries 


Restrictions on the use of iron, steel, 
and copper have raised problems which 
may require widespread changes in library 
procedures. For instance, the freezing of 
existing stocks of library charging ma- 
chine slugs in the manufacturer’s hands 
emphasizes the importance to libraries of 
a few pounds of metal each year. If pres- 
ent efforts to obtain some relief from the 
restricting order are unsuccessful and no 
satisfactory available substitute can be 
found several hundred libraries will have 
to change their book loan procedures 
radically. 

Libraries now using automatic electric 
charging machines may have to postpone 
reregistration of borrowers, increase 
staffs at circulation desks, and obtain 
supplies for manual charging routines. 
Since the alternative procedures also in- 
volve the use of scarce materials such as 
rubber in date stamps, the problem is 
being referred to the War Production 
Board for consideration. 


The problem of the charging machine 
slug is also an illustration of the point 
made by the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement that in total war there are no 
trifles. There is enough brass in the an- 
nual supply of these small slugs to make 
30,000 .30 caliber cartridges. 


Democracy Bibliography 

A recent issue of War Times, official 
bulletin of the Newark, N. J. School Com- 
mittee on War Service, contains a special 
bibliography on “Democracy.” The 
printed material is divided into books for 
teachers, books for elementary school 
children, and books for young people. 


Shortage Cited . 


The Library School of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers has recently 
issued a bulletin, After the War—wWill 
You Be Prepared for Peace-time Work? 
Noting that library services are essential 
both for the Nation’s war effort and for 
its peace-time reconstruction, the publi- 
cation points out there is already a short- 
age of trained library workers, especially 
in the school field, and outlines the re- 
quirements for the profession of librarian- 
ship. 


Aviation and National Policies 


The Wartime Council of Newark Li- 
braries has started publication of a series 


of leaflets. The first, prepared by the 
department of library and visual aids of 
the board of education, is entitled Air- 
conditioning a Nation. It points out the 
Significant changes which aviation is 
causing in our national policies and lists 
a few recent titles. 


A. L. A. in Session 


“Winning the War and the Peace: How 
Libraries Can Help” is the theme of the 
annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association to be held in Milwaukee, 
June 22-27. President Charles H. Brown 
announces that among the speakers who 
will discuss the wartime services of li- 
braries to education, industry, and the 
general public are Clarence Dykstra, 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Edgar Ansel Mowrer, war correspond- 
ent; Lawrence W. Bass, director of the 
New England Industrial Research Foun- 
dation; and Ralph A. Beals of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia. 


New Series 


In response to numerous requests for 
bibliographies about Latin American sub- 
jects, the Library of Congress has started 
a new mimeographed serial publication, 
Hispanic Foundation Bibliographical 
Series. 

Building Film Collection 

The Library of Congress is selecting mo- 
tion pictures for preservation in its col- 
lections, according to an announcement 
just made by Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian. Heretofore the Library, al- 
though entitled under the Copyright Act 
to receive copies of motion-picture films 
deposited for copyright, has been unable 
to select and keep films because of the 
lack of suitable storage facilities. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
the Library of Congress will store these 
films in fireproof vaults provided by the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library in 
New York City. The latter institution as 
agent of the Library of Congress will un- 
dertake to review and index new films, and 
to make recommendations to the Librar- 
ian of Congress regarding selection. In 
this way, it is planned to build up in the 
National library a collection of the most 
important films produced by the Ameri- 
can motion-picture industry. 


Precedents Sought 


In his latest annual report Solon J, 
Buck, the Archivist of the United States, 
points out that the National Archives 
is being called upon constantly in con. 
nection with the war effort. He states 
that Government agencies are asking 
“for a wide range of services, but per. 
haps most often for information con. 
cerning personnel or for precedents for 
the solution of current problems to he 
found in the records of 1917-19.” Many 
of the inquiries from the war agencies 
involve “such matters as plant location 
and financing, competitive bidding and 
the use of the negotiated contract, and 
administration of priorities in the first 
World War.” 


Cultural Centers 


According to the recently announced 
cultural relations program of the De- 
partment of State, a library of United 
States books is now being established in 
Managua, Nicaragua, as part of the De- 
partment’s plan to establish new cultural 
centers in countries and cities where 
such centers do not elready exist. 

This library will be on a smaller scale 
than the Benjamin Pranklin Library in 
Mexico City, but will serve a similar 
purpose in making available a repre- 
sentative collection of United States 
books and in providing a center about 
which many cultural activities will re- 
volve. The new library will be under the 
direction of Rudolfo O. Rivera, formerly 
executive assistant to the American Li- 
brary Association Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Latin America. 


Use of Private Schools 


Private vocational schools and othe 
private facilities may be utilized for train- 
ing of defense workers under the terms 
of a recent amendment to Public Lav 
146 which was included in the Sixth Sup- 
plemental National Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1942. 

The amendment states that appropria- 
tions for training of defense workers un- 
der Public Law 146 “shall be available for 
the cost of vocational courses (either by 
classes or by individuals) of less than col- 
lege grade in private vocational schools 
(regardless of tax liability) and othe 
private facilities where equipment fot 
training is available.” Prior to the pas 
sage of this amendment, the facilities of 
a small group of private vocational school 
operated on a nonprofit basis could bt 
utilized to augment the facilities, whe 
necessary, of public vocational schools it 
the defense training program. 
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Information for Women Interested 
in War Employment and Training 


An impression that any woman can 
obtain war work in her community at 
the present time has been created by 
publicity given to appeals for certain 
types of women workers in particular 
localities. The demand, however, is still 
spotty and specialized, the need for 
nurses, stenographers, service workers, 
and technically trained women being 
most widespread, according to reports 
received by the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

For over-all information on the train- 
ing and employment of women in the 
war the U. S. Office of Education has is- 
sued three 1942 publications, available 
free upon request: Women’s Contribu- 
tions in Wartime, a list of references, 
Misc. 2951; Training Women Defense 
Workers, Misc. 3489; and Women of the 
United States and the War, Misc. 2977. 


Check Local Needs 


To the many women who write to the 
U. S. Office of Education to ask where 
they can obtain training, employment, 
or volunteer work in the war effort, the 
following agencies concerned with em- 
ployment needs and training opportuni- 
ties are suggested as sources of current 
information. Since conditions are chang- 
ing rapidly, and as more men are drawn 
into military service, it is advisable to 
check local needs periodically. For in- 
formation on: . 


1. Paid employment in private indus- 
try; consult the nearest office of 
the United States Employment 
Service. (See local post office for 
address.) 

2. Government employment; see an- 
nouncements of current civil 
service examinations at your local 
Post office. 

3. Nursing training and employment 
write to the nurse examining 
board at your State capital. 

4. Training for work in a war produc- 
tion plant; write to your State 
director of vocational training for 
defense workers, State board of 
vocational education at your State 
capital or consult the local direc- 
tor of such training in your 
public-school system. 

5. Engineering, science, and manage- 
ment courses; write to the En- 
gineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment Defense Training Program, 


U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., requesting addresses 
of institutions in your locality 
offering such courses. 

6. Enlistment in the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps; apply at nearest 
Army Recruiting Station. 

1. Registration for. scientific and spe- 
cializeq professional] service; write 
to the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel, 
National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

8. Volunteer work; register with your 
local volunteer civilian defense 
council. 


Save Time 


Before attempting to obtain informa- 
tion and advice outside one’s local com- 
munity, time may be saved by consulting 
the following possible local sources of 
occupational information and counseling 
service: 


1. Local office of the United States 
Employment Service. 

2. Vocational guidance department or 
occupational research division of 
your local public-school system. 

. Local community guidance centers. 

. Public library. 

. Counseling facilities of local social 
and group work agencies, such as 
the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Jewish Vocational 
Service Agency, etc. 

. Women’s occupational council or 
committee sponsored in some local 
communities by women’s organi- 
zations. 


eet 


Receipts 15 Billion Dollars 
in 41, Months 


Treasury receipts from all sources to- 
taled $15,797,000,000 from January 1 to 
May 15, the Treasury Department said— 
far in excess of any amount ever col- 
lected in a comparable period of time, 

Included was the purchase of $3,117,- 
000,000 of war savings bonds and stamps; 
income tax payments of $3,905,000,000, 
principally in the first installment pe- 
riod; $4,208,000,000 from sales of Treas- 
ury bonds; $1,506,000,000 from sale of 
Certificates of Indebtedness; $343,000,000 
from sale of Tax Savings notes. 

The cost of the war is expected to in- 
crease progressively from the present 


rate of about $3,500,000,000 a month to 
more than $5,000,000,000 a month by the 
end of 1942, the Treasury said. 


A Vacation Pledge 


To Keep War Savings 
Active Throughout 
Summer 


A special war savings school pledge has 
been designed and distributed to all 
schools by the War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department. The purpose of 
the pledge is to keep the War Savings 
Program of a school active throughout 
the summer vacation. It calls for no fixed 
amount of savings and therefore offers to 
every child an opportunity to “join up” 
with his Nation’s war effort. It reads as 
follows: 





A Pledge 


To Every Soldier, Sailor, and Marine 
Who is Fighting for My Country: 


For you there can be no rest. For 
me there should be no vacation from 
the part I can play to help win the 
war. I therefore solemnly promise 
to buy United States War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds, to the limit of 
my ability, throughout my summer 
vacation and until our victory is won. 


Witnessed Signed 











Suggestions for Use 


The pledge, which is 8 x 12 inches in 
size, is printed in red and blue on white 
paper. The following suggestions for its 
use accompany its distribution to schools: 

Groups of children may sign their 
pledges in the presence of soldiers, 
sailors, or marines. 

Mass pledge-signing ceremonies may 
be arranged with Army, Navy, or 
Marine officers formally accepting 
the pupils’ pledges for their respec- 
tive forces. 

Children whose fathers are in the 
armed forces may be asked to sign 
the “first pledges” in the school. 

Opportunities may be arranged for pu- 
pils to tell how they plan te earn 
money to fulfill their pledges. 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


State and County School Officers. 
(Educational Directory of the U. S. Office 
of Education, 1941-42, Part I) Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 60 
pages, 10 cents. 

Prepared by Nolia D. Frazer, Editorial 
Division. 

Lists principal State and county school 
Officials in the United States and outlying 
possessions. 

Helping the Foreign-Born Achieve Cit- 
izenship. (Education and National De- 
fense Series, Pamphlet No. 21) Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1942. 
36 pages, 20 cents. 

Prepared by Mildred J. Wiese, Curricu- 
lum Consultant, American Education 
Press, in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

This number of the series is designed to 
help teachers of the foreign-born to make 
their work with adult aliens a dynamic for 
democracy. It shows how they may do this 
by providing a new emphasis in citizenship 
education for naturalization. It outlines an 
educational program that will carry over into 
the community and continue its effect in lives 
of adult students long after naturalization. 
It reports successful practices which may be 
emulated and suggests ways in which teachers 


may prepare themselves for a more effective 
service in making democracy work. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 
tional Bureau of Standards. 
Tables of Weights and Measures. 
682), Washington, National Bureau of 


Na- 
General 
(LC 


Standards, 1942. 15 p. Mimeog. Free. 

Contains tables of weights and measures in 
frequent use. 

Standards of Length, Mass, 
and Time. Washington, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, 1935. (LC 449). 8p. 
Mimeog. Free. 

Prepared for the use of teachers; answers 
in a technical manner some of the funda- 
mental questions about weights and 
measures. 

Units and Systems of Weights 
and Measures. Washington, National 
Bureau of Standards, 1942. (LC 681). 
12 p. Mimeog. Free. 


Prepared especially to answer inquiries of 
school children on the subject of weights and 
measures. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Children’s Charter in 
Wartime. Washington, U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. (Bureau 
publication No. 283). 4p. 5 cents. 


A statement of policy prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau Commission on Children 
in Wartime. 


Recording Child-welfare Serv- 
ices. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. (Bureau publica- 
tion No. 269. 38 p. 10 cents. 

A study of case recording with particular 


reference to public child-welfare services in 
rural areas. 


—. Women’s Bureau. Occurrence and 
Prevention of Occupational Diseases 
Among Women, 1935 to 1938. By Mar- 
garet T. Mettert. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. 46 p. 
10 cents. 

Report on the health hazards of women in 


industry, based on information furnished 
by nine States. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Talking 
Books Placed in Distributing Libraries, 
July 1940—June 1941. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 18 p. 
Free. 


A list of the books for the adult blind pur- 
chased under a congressional appropriation 
and also of the libraries which distribute 
them. 

Union Catalog of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 8 p. 
Free. 

A description of this bibliographical tool 
and an outline of the procedure for obtaining 
its services. 

U. S. National Resources Planning 
Board. Better Cities; Building America. 
By Charles S. Ascher. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 22 p. 
Free. 

Suggests conceptions for a concerted ef- 
fort to remake our American cities after the 
war. 

Protection of Cultural Re- 
sources Against the Hazards of War; a 
Preliminary Handbook. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
46 p. 10 cents. 

Presents information on the protection of 
books, manuscripts, records, works of art, and 


other cultural materials against the hazards 
of war. 


U. 8. Office of Facts and Figures. The 
United Nations. Washington, U. S. 
Office of Facts and Figures, 1942. 26 
chapters. Multilithed. Free. 

Brief accounts of the 25 United Nations 
and their thousand million people, pledged 


with the United States to fight for a com- 
plete victory over the Axis, Important facts 


about each country are included; such @ 
population, resources, war contribution, aj 
significant history. 


U. S. Office of Price Administrat 
What Every Retailer Should K 
About the General Maximum Price Re 
ulation. Washington, U. S. Governme 
Printing Office, 1942. (Bulletin No, 3f 
44 p. Free. 


Describes for retailers the method of 
termining maximum selling prices and 
preparing statements of ceiling prices. 


Radio Program Log 


Attention is called to the following 
of current Government radio prog 
over the national networks. Prog 
title, the day, the time, and the net 
should be helpful in locating them 
your dial. Government agency spon 
ing the program is_ included 
parentheses. 

Sunday: 

The Army Hour—3:30-4:30 p. m., NBC) 

This is Your Enemy—10:30-11 p. m., 

tual. 

Listen America—3:30-4 p. m., NBC (FSA 
Monday through Friday: 

National Farm and Home Hour—12:3@ 

p. m., Blue (Agriculture). 
Tuesday: 
Children in Wartime—2:15-2:30 p. m.,E 
(Labor). 
Meet Your Navy—8:30-9 p. m., Blue (Na 
Wednesday: 
Three Thirds of a Nation—10-10:30 p. 
Blue (WPB). . 
Thursday: 

Camp Grant in Review—3:15-3:45 p. 
Mutual (Army). 

Service With a Smile—8:30-9 p. m., E 
(Army). 

Fort Bragg Salutes—6-7 p. m., Mut 
(Army). 

First Line—10:15-10:45 p. m., CBS (Na 
Friday: . 

Resources Reporter—12:30-12:45 pp. 

Mutual (Interior). 
Saturday: 

Country Journal—3-3:30 p. m., CBS ( 

riculture). 
Consumer Time—12:15-12:30 p. m., M 
(Agriculture) . 

Believe It or Not—10-10:30 p. m., 
(Inter-American Affairs). 

America Preferred—8-8:30 p. m., Mut 
(Treasury). . 


Retailers’ Clinics 

Recent Federal regulations or reco 
mendations affecting retail business @ 
discussed in clinics on “War Problems 
the Retailer,” now being conducted 
a number of Michigan cities. 

These clinics, which are sponsored 
the Michigan State Board of Control 
Vocational Education, were in opera 
in 10 cities this spring, and plans W 
under way to extend them to a num 
of other centers. 











